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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


I HAVE written this book of Shakespearean stories for 
these reasons :— 


1. College students in the east study Shakespeare 
in the original, and sometimes act his plays. Stories 
which present some of the more popular of his plays 
in very simple language may form a suitable introduc- 
tion in the school stage to the later stage of college 
study. 


2. The well-known Tales from Shakespeare by 
Charles and Mary Lamb have not been found suitable 
for this purpose, because the language is too quaint, too 
difficult, and too little like that of ordinary life to be 
easily intelligible to the pupil in the east even in the top 
classes of a High school. Besides this the sentences are 
sometimes too long for ready reading. Bearing in 
mind the special needs of a High school pupil learning 
English, I have been careful to use only simple 
language—largely the language he may himself safely 
use in ordinary conversation—to trace the thread of 
the story clearly, to omit superfluous proper names, 
and to vary indirect speech with occasional dialogue 
or quctations suited to the pupil’s capacity. The book 
can thus be used alike for fairly rapid reading, and for 
a more intensive practice of common English usage. 
Tt should also help a college student to grasp the main 
plot of the play before he begins to read the original. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


AT the time when the city of Venice was at the height 
of her fame and prosperity, one of her most prominent 
citizens was a merchant named Antonio. He was well 
known for his kindness and generosity, and had many 
friends, the chief being a young Venetian noble named 
Bassanio. Though of noble birth and high rank, 
Bassanio was poor and lived beyond his means in order 
to keep up his property and appearance. But Antonio 
was. very fond of him, and lent or gave him money 
whenever he was in need of it. For the merchant of 
Venice was a rich man, owning a fleet of valuable 
ships which brought him wealth by trading with foreign 
countries. 

Now it happened that Bassanio loved a lady of 
wealth and birth named Portia, whose father had 
lately died and left her sole heiress to all his fortune. 
So well known was she for her wealth, her beauty, and 
her gifts of mind, that many princely and noble suitors 
wished to marry her. These visitors, because they 
were rich as well as noble, knew how to make a fine 
show before the lady, arriving at her house with costly 
gifts and a richly-dressed company. But Bassanio, 
being poor, could afford no display, and was afraid that 
this lady might despise him for his poverty and refuse 
his offer of marriage. 

So he went to Antonio and told him of his difficulty. 
The lady, he told Antonio, seemed to welcome his visits, 
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and he thought that he might win her hand in marriage, 
if only his appearance could be more like that of the 
other magnificent suitors. So he asked Antonio if he 
could lend him three thousand ducats. 

Antonio was only too ready to help his friend whom 
he loved, but said that he had no money to spare at 
the moment. All his ships were at sea, and he would 
have plenty of money when they came back. ‘ Mean- 
while,’ he suggested, ‘ I will borrow the money for you 
from Shylock the money-lender, who will lend it readily 
upon the credit of those ships.’ 

-Now Shylock the Jew was a wealthy miser—the 
best known money-lender in Venice. But he was not 
liked by the people, because he was a hard man who 
asked a high rate of interest and showed no mercy to 
debtors who could not pay. And he had a special 
hatred for Antonio, partly because he was a Christian 
and partly because Antonio openly showed his dislike 
of Shylock’s hard-heartedness, but chiefly because 
Antonio himself often lent money without interest, 
and that spoilt Shylock’s business. So Shylock nursed 
a grudge against Antonio and waited for the day when 
he could have his revenge. Not knowing Shylock’s 
enmity against him, Antonio, with his friend Bassanio, 
went to him to ask for a loan of three thousand ducats. 
‘I shall be able to pay you back the loan with the 
interest,’ said Antonio, ‘ as soon as my ships come to 
port. For, as you know, they are at present at sea 
and are shortly due back with rich cargoes.’ At first 
Shylock seemed unwilling to make the loan. He said 
that as at the time Antonio’s ships were abroad, it 
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was possible that storms or pirates or other misfortunes 
might visit them; and Antonio might be unable to 
repay the loan. But as they talked together, a way of 
obtaining his revenge upon Antonio occurred to the 
cunning mind of the wicked Jew. 

He said, at last, that he could lend the money. 
‘You have no claim on me for any loan,’ said he, ‘ for 
you call me dog and treat me openly with contempt. 
Surely you don’t expect a dog to lend you money ? 
But I’ll be friends with you all the same, and as you 
lend money sometimes and ask no interest, so to show 
my friendly feelings and that I too can be generous, 
I will do the same to you.’ Antonio heard the money- 
lender’s kind offer with surprise, and then Shylock 
went on to say, ‘ Well, just in jest, if you do not repay 
me by the fixed day, let it be agreed that I shall have 
a pound of your fair flesh to be cut off from any part 
of your body I may choose.’ ‘ Very well,’ replied 
Antonio, ‘ to these terms I agree, and I admit the Jew 
has kindness in him after all.’ Bassanio began to 
dissuade Antonio from accepting the terms; but 
Antonio, treating them as a joke, said he would not 
distrust the Jew’s kindness and would sign a bond 
or agreement according to them. So the three men 
went to a lawyer and signed a bond that if within 
three months Antonio did not repay Shylock the three 
thousand dueats, Shylock was to be allowed to cut off 
a pound of flesh from any part of his body he liked. 
Antonio then obtained his loan, and gave the money 
to Bassanio. Bassanio now had the means of paying 
court to Portia in a manner befitting his noble birth 
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and her own wealth and condition. So he collected 
servants to accompany him and prepared to visit 
Belmont where Portia lived. 

Now Portia’s father, before he died, had thought 
out a curious plan for guiding his daughter in her 
choice of a husband. He had three small caskets or 
chests made of different metals. The first was of gold, 
the second of silver and the last of lead. One of them 
contained an image or likeness of Portia. And it was 
her father’s wish that his daughter should marry the 
first of her suitors who guessed rightly in which casket 
her portrait lay. But, to test the suitor’s sincerity, 
he had added a condition—each suitor before he guessed 


must promise that if he guessed wrong, he would never 


propose marriage to any woman. 

Many suitors, when they heard of this condition, 
went away without venturing to guess at all. Of the 
few who had accepted the conditions, none so far had 
guessed right. One of them, a prince of Morocco, 
had chosen the golden casket, because, as he thought, 
gold was a more worthy metal than silver or lead to 
hold the portrait of so fair a lady as Portia. But when 
he opened the casket he found inside it, not the portrait 
of a lady, but a horrible image representing Death. 
In one of its eyes was stuck a piece of paper, and on the 
paper was written the saying, ‘ All that glisters is not 
gold.’ So that suitor sadly took his leave. 

The next suitor who staked his fortune on a guess 
was the Prince of Arragon in Spain. He was attracted 
by the silver casket. On this casket were written the 
words, ‘ Who chooseth me will get what he deserves.’ 
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These words pleased him, for he thought to himself, 
‘It would be a good world in which each fared just as 
he deserved, and if I do not deserve to win thi- lady, 
I have no right to have her. But surely I do deserve 
her. Let me see.’ So saying, he opened the silver 
casket. But when he looked in, he saw an image, not 
of the fair Portia, but of a blinking idiot. So he too 
went away disappointed. 

After several suitors had come, and gone disappointed, 
the arrival of Bassanio was announced to Portia. 
There came with him a friend by name Gratiano, who 
was in love with Nerissa, Portia’s maid, and he had 
come to propose to her, just as Bassanio had come to 
propose to her mistress. 

When Bassanio’s arrival was announced, Portia 
received him very kindly. For he was far more 
pleasing to her than any of the other suitors ; and there 
was no one she desired for her husband before him. 
So she felt worried and anxious at the thought that 
he, like the other suitors, might guess the wrong casket. 
But, by the terms of her father’s will, she was forbidden 
to direct his choice. In her anxiety she begged him 
to wait awhile before taking the risk of a guess. But 
as he said he would rather not prolong his anxiety, he 
too was shown those three caskets, of gold, silver and 
lead. 

Before making his choice Bassanio pondered a long 
time. But he remembered as he looked at the gold and 
silver caskets, that appearances are often deceitful, for 
bad men usually pretend to be good, and ugly people 
try to hide their ugliness by dressing beautifully. 
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So he put the gold and silver caskets on one side 
and chose the dull and plain lead casket instead. 
Portia watched him make the right guess with joy and 
delight. And with equal joy Bassanio opened the 
casket and saw within it a true portrait of his beloved 
Portia. 

Bassanio then turned to Portia, to see if she too was 
as pleased as he was, for still he was not quite certain 
that she really wished him for her husband. At once 
Portia confessed her love. ‘I am,’ she said, ‘ only a 
girl without much learning or knowledge, and tor 
myself I have no ambitions. But it will be my happi- 
ness to learn what you teach me and to be guided in 
all things by your wisdom. So now I give to you 
myself, my house and my servants, and as a sign of 
this I give you this ring.” So saying she handed him a 
ring, and added, ‘ If you part with this ring, that will 
mean our love is at an end.’ Bassanio accepted the 
ring joyfully. ‘When I part with this ring,’ he said, 
“then I am ready to part with my life also.’ In this 
way Portia and Bassanio promised faithfulness to one 
another. 

Bassanio’s friend Gratiano and Portia’s maid 
Nerissa were in the room at the same time, and had 
seen all that had happened. Gratiano now came 
forward and said, ‘ My lord Bassanio and my gentle 
lady, I wish you all the joy that you can wish your- 
selves ; and when you celebrate your wedding, I beg 
that mine may be held at the same time.’ For he was 
engaged to be married to Nerissa whe had promised 
that she would marry him if Bassanio chose the right 
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casket and won the right to marry Portia. Wishing 
them much happiness, Portia and Bassanio agreed 
to their request. 

But now something happened which cast a cloud 
of sorrow over the happiness of the lovers. A messenger 
came bringing a letter to Bassanio from his friend, 
the merchant Antonio, on whose security he had 
borrowed the three thousand ducats from Shylock. 
As he read the letter, Portia saw him turn pale. It 
was clear that it contained bad news. ‘ Now that I 
share your life,’ she said, ‘ let me also share this bad 
news with you. What is it?’ So her lover told her 
of the money he had borrowed ; and how a bond had 
been made between Antonio and Shylock, that 
Shylock was to have a pound of Antonio’s flesh if he 
could not repay him by a certain date. . This letter 
showed that all Antonio’s hopes had been disappointed. 
‘ My ships are all lost,’ he wrote, ‘ and I have now to 
pay the Jew according to our bond, and, since in paying 
him, it is impossible that I should live, I much wish to 
see you at my death. But if your love for me do not 
lead you to come, let not my letter.’ The messenger 
then told them that the date for repayment of the 
three thousand ducats had passed and Shylock had 
sent again and again to the Duke of Venice, who 
dealt with such cases, clamouring for justice. The 
agreement was an agreement made according to the 
law, and he claimed that its terms must be fulfilled. 
And so Antonio was now in prison like any common 
debtor, and a day had been fixed on which the duke 
would try his case. 
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When Portia heard this unfortunate story, she 
wanted to give all the help she could. She said that 
she would repay several times the three thousand 
ducats due to Shylock if that would help, and urged 
Bassanio to go quickly to his friend’s assistance. 
Only their marriage must take place first. So the two 
couples went at once to church and were married. 
And Bassanio and Gratiano then took leave of their 
wives and started in haste for Venice. 

But as soon as they were gone, Portia fell to thinking 
how she might be of use to her husband, by helping 
to save his friend Antonio’s life. Because she loved 
her husband, she decided to put her own courage and 
powers to the test on his behalf. Privately she sent 
a letter to a cousin of hers, a learned lawyer, for advice, 
and asked him to send her his counsellor’s robes which 
he wore when he gave counsel in a court of justice. 
Her friend, Doctor Bellario, in his reply, advised her 
how a counsellor would conduct himself in court, 
and in what way she could plead the cause of Antonio. 
And he sent his counsellor’s robes. Portia at once 
put her plans in action. To those about her she pre- 
tended that she was going to spend a few days in a 
monastery in prayer and quiet till her husband’s return. 
Then she called her maid Nerissa and told her her 
plan. They both dressed themselves in men’s clothes, 
Nerissa wearing the dress of a clerk while Portia put 
on the robes of a counsellor. Thus disguised, they 
set out secretly for Venice. 

Meanwhile Bassanio and Gratiano had reached 
Venice and had entered the Court of Justice, for the 
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trial was due to begin. When the time came the 
Duke of Venice entered with his attendants and took 
his seat. Antonio the prisoner was brought in, and 
the duke called for Shylock the plaintiff. When 
Shylock entered the duke urged him to give up his 
cruel demand and not to compel Antonio to carry out 
the agreement. But Shylock would not listen. Then 
Bassanio offered to pay him not only the three 
thousand ducats, but twice that sum, if he would give 
up his claim to Antonio’s flesh. Still Shylock would 
not be merciful. ‘ The law,’ he said, ‘is on my side. 
By the laws of Venice I claim that this agreement be 
duly and lawfully carried out. Antonio made the 
agreement with me and it is right that he abide by it.’ 
‘Now,’ thought Shylock to himself, ‘ at last I shall have 
my revenge upon this proud Christian merchant for 
all the contempt that he has shown me.’ ‘I would 
have my bond,’ he chuckled. 

Now it happened that the duke had sent for an 
expert counsellor to advise him in this case, none 
other than that same Doctor Bellario who had given 
his advice and his robes to Portia. Before pronouncing 
judgement on the case before him, the duke decided to 
await the arrival of the learned lawyer. ‘It may be,’ 
he thought, ‘ that so learned a counsellor can find a 
way of saving Antonio’s life.’ Just as he had come to 
this decision, a clerk arrived at the court, saying that 
he brought a letter frora Doctor Bellario. In this the 
doctor wrote that as illness prevented him from 
attending the court himself, he requested that a young 
friend of his, a Doctor Balthazar, might be permitted 
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to plead instead. The duke gave his permission and 
invited the young Doctor Balthazar to come in. 

The clerk who had brought the letter for the duke 
was none other than Nerissa, Portia’s maid. And who 
the Doctor Balthazar really was you have already 
guessed. Though surprised at the youthful appear- 
ance of the learned lawyer, the duke invited him to 
conduct the case for Antonio. Portia (for it was she), 
turning to Shylock pleaded with him to show mercy. 
‘Mercy,’ she said, ‘ brings a blessing both to him who 
shows mercy and to him who receives it. To show 
mercy is more fitting to a monarch than to wear a 
crown. And ever merciful is God Himself. As all of 
us hope to be treated mercifully, so we should treat 
others mercifully, too.’ But to her pleading Shylock 
turned a deaf ear. ‘ All I ask,’ he said, ‘ is the pay- 
ment of what is due to me by law. And that was 
written in the bond.’ ‘ But,’ asked Portia, ‘can he 
not pay back the sum you lent him ?’ Bassanio eagerly 
broke in, ‘ He can pay this and more; for I can pay 
it for him ten times over.’ And he begged the coun- 
sellor to strain the law a little in the prisoner’s favour. 
‘To do a great right,’ begged he, ‘ do a little wrong.’ 
‘No,’ announced Portia, ‘ this cannot be. For, if we 
set the laws aside now, others may follow this-bad 
example, and the country will suffer if it neglects its 
own laws.’ 

Shylock was delighted when he heard this answer, 
and he thought that he must now win his case. He 
could not help showing his pleasure. ‘A Daniel come 
to judgement!’ he exclaimed, ‘ yes, a Daniel! O wise 
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young judge, how I do honour thee!’ Now Daniel 
had been a great prophet of the Jews, so Shylock 
meant this as the highest praise of Portia’s justice and 
wisdom. Portia then asked to see the bond itself, 
and having read it she agreed that Shylock could 
claim his pound of flesh, but urged him to be merciful, 
saying: ‘ Be merciful, bid me tear the bond.’ But 
Shylock protested that he would abide by the bond 
and nothing else. So Portia turned towards Antonio 
and bade him bare his breast, that the judgement 
might be carried out. At this Shylock, sure at last 
of his revenge upon Antonio, ordered by the learned 
counsellor, again could not check his feelings. ‘O 
noble judge!’ he exclaimed, ‘O excellent young 
man ! ’ 

Antonio, thinking himself about to die, uttered a 
few words of farewell to his friend Bassanio and begged 
him to tell Portia how he had met his end because of 
his love for ner husband. Bassanio, in his grief, 
replied that there was nothing he would not sacrifice : 
his own life, or even his wife, to save Antonig if he 
could. 

‘Now,’ said Portia to Shylock, ‘take your due. 
Cut from this man’s breast the pound of flesh law- 
fully awarded you by the court.’ Shylock, his knife 
ready in his hand, moved forward to carry out the 
sentence. ‘O learned judge!’ he exclaimed, ‘O 
learned judge,’ and to Antonio, ‘ Come, prepare ! ’ 

But before he could plunge his knife into Antonio’s 
body Portia checked him. ‘ Wait,’ she said, ‘ there 
is something else. This bond gives you no drop of 
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blood. The words say clearly ‘‘ A pound of flesh ”. 
But, in the cutting of it if you shed a drop of blood, 
then by the laws of Venice all your property is con- 
fiscated to the State of Venice.’ 

Shylock stood aghast ; Antonio was to escape him 
after all. ‘Is that the law?’ he asked. Portia 
offered to show him the law on the subject, by which 
the unlawful shedding of blood was punished with 
confiscation of property by the State. And Gratiano, 
seeing Shylock’s discomfiture, cried out mockingly, 
‘O learned judge! Mark, Jew—a learned judge ! ’ 

Shylock then remembered Bassanio’s offer to pay 
back the loan three times over. He thought he might 
at least make sure of that. ‘I take your offer then,’ 
he said to Bassanio. ‘ Pay back three times the loan 
and let him go.’ Bassanio, over-joyed at Antonio’s 
escape from death, at once held out the money to 
Shylock.. But Portiastoppedhim. ‘No,no! Shylock 
would have the penalty and nothing more—the 
penalty according to the law.’ So Shylock’s demands 
for exact justice according to the law now turned 
against himself. ‘O Jew,’ cried Gratiano, mocking 
him again, ‘ an upright judge! A learned judge! ’ 

‘Come, take your pound of flesh, Shylock,’ said 
Portia, ‘a pound, no more, no less. But no drop of 
blood. Why do you hesitate ?’ Shylock now thought 
he might at least get back the money he had lent. 
‘Give me back the sum lent,’ he said, ‘ and let me go.’ 
‘ Here it is,’ said Bassanio, offering him three thousand 
ducats. ‘Not so,’ said Portia, ‘a little while ago he 
refused it when offered him in open court. He shall 
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have only the penalty agreed on in his bond, and 
nothing else.’ ‘ Why then,’ said Shylock, ‘ the devil 
give him good of it,’ and was about to leave the 
court. 

But Portia had not done with the Jew yet. ‘ Wait!’ 
she said, ‘ there is a law which says that if a foreigner 
plots to kill a Venetian citizen, half his property goes 
to that citizen, and the other half to the State. And 
the duke may inflict any other punishment he thinks 
right. So kneel to him and beg for mercy.’ Shylock, 
who a little while before, had turned a deaf ear to all 
entreaties for mercy towards Antonio, could not now 
expect mercy for himself. But the Christian duke 
was more merciful than the Jewish money-lender. 
“That you may see how different is our spirit from 
yours,’ he said, ‘I grant you your life before you ask 
it. But half your wealth goes to Antonio and half to 
the State.’ And now the good merchant showed mercy 
in his turn. ‘I will not take my share of Shylock’s 
wealth, he said ‘but Shylock shall become a 
Christian.’ Shylock was also forced to sign an agree- 
ment leaving his money at his death to his daughter 
Jessica and her husband Lorenzo, who was also 
Antonio’s friend. Jessica had run away from her 
father a little time before and married her lover 
Lorenzo secretly, and for this Shylock had disinherited 
her. He had now no choice but to agree to the 
demands of the court. ‘I am unwell,’ he cried in 
dismay, ‘let me go home. Send the deed after me 
and I willsignit.’ So the duke let Shylock go, and after 
releasing Antonio, dismissed the court. 
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During the trial, though they wondered at the youth 
and wisdom of the learned lawyer, neither Bassanio 
nor any of his friends suspected he was Portia, so 
skilfully had she disguised both her appearance and 
her voice. The trial over, Bassanio and Antonio 
were eager to show their gratitude for the latter's 
acquittal. ‘Please accept,’ begged Antonio, ‘ the 
three thousand ducats due fo Shylock.’ Portia would 
not accept the money. 

But when Bassanio again pressed her to accept some 
token of gratitude, it came into Portia’s mind to play 
a trick upon her husband. ‘Since you press me so 
much,’ she said, ‘give me your gloves, and’ (as 
Bassanio took off his gloves and showed his hand) 
‘as a sign of your love, that ring on your finger.’ 
When asked for his ring, Bassanio could not help 
drawing his hand away, for it was the very ring given 
him by Portia when she accepted his offer of marriage. 
And he had promised faithfully never to part with it. 
So at first he pretended so small a gift was not worth 
giving. And then, when Portia persisted, he said it 
was his wife’s who had made him promise never to part 
with it. ‘ That,’ replied Portia, ‘ is a common excuse 
of men when they do not want to make a gift. Your 
wife will not be angry with you long, when she knows 
how well I have deserved the ring.’ 

Portia (with Nerissa, her clerk) was about to leave 
them when Antonio persuaded Bassanio to give up 
the ring. And Bassanio, ashamed to seem ungrateful, 
sent the ring after her. Nerissa also cunningly managed 
to persuade Gratiano to give her his ring which he too 
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had received from her and had promised never to part 
with. 

Leaving Venice, Portia and Nerissa made haste to 
reach Belmont before their husbands. On arriving 
they at once took off their disguises, put on their 
own clothes again and awaited the return of their 
husbands. Soon afterwards the two entered with 
Antonio. Bassanio, after greeting his wife, at once 
introduced Antonio. ‘This is the friend,’ he said, 
“to whose help I owe so much.’ While Portia was 
welcoming Antonio to her house, they saw Gratiano 
and Nerissa quarrelling in a corner of the room. 
‘What!’ cried Portia, ‘ quarrelling already ? What is the 
matter?’ ‘It is about a ring which Nerissa gave me,’ 
Gratiano explained, ‘ a paltry ring which had the words 
cut on it, “‘ Love me and leave me not’’.’ ‘Iam 
not angry because the ring was valuable,’ replied 
Nerissa, ‘ but because Gratiano promised faithfully to 
keep it, and now he has given it away to a judge’s 
clerk. He should never have broken a promise like 
that.’ 

Portia was now determined to have her jest also 
against her husband. ‘ Why,’ she said, ‘ of course 
Gratiano is to blame, in parting so easily with a wife’s 
first gift—I too gave my husband a ring, and made him 
swear to keep it. If he had given that ring away I 
should indeed be vexed with him.’ But Gratiano 
broke in, ‘But my lord Bassanio did give his ring 
away too—he gave it to the judge that begged it, of 
him. And then the boy, his clerk, he begged my 
ring.’ 
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At this Portia pretending to be very angry, asked 
Bassanio, -‘ What ring did you give? Not that one, 
I hope, which you received from me ? ’ 

Bassanio, feeling very distressed at his wife’s anger, 
had to confess his fault. ‘If only you understood 
how unwillingly I gave the ring, and to whom I gave 
it and why I gave it, you would forgive me for giving it.” 

But Portia, still pretending anger, said that no 
doubt some woman had got the ring from him. 

Bassanio, thinking he had really hurt Portia’s 
feelings, declared that he had given it out of gratitude 
to the lawyer for saving Antonio’s life. 

‘Had you been there,’ he added, ‘ I think you would 
have begged the ring of me to give to him.’ 

Antonio, remembering that but for his bond with 
Shylock the reason for the gift of the rings would 
not have occurred, said sorrowfully to Portia, ‘I am 
the unhappy cause of these quarrels. Once did I 
agree to give my hfe for a loan to your husband, and, 
but for him to whom the ring was given, I should now 
be dead. And now again I am ready to stake my life 
that your husband will never again break faith with 
you. ‘Do not treat this so seriously,’ replied 
Portia, ‘but I will accept you as a pledge of 
his good faith.’ Then, taking the ring from her purse, 
she added, ‘ Here then, give him this ring and bid 
him keep it better than he kept the other!’ So Antonio 
passed the ring to Bassanio, who looked at it and was 
amazed to see it was the very ring he had given away. 
Portia then showed her husband the letter from Doctor 
Bellario, from which he understood that the learned 
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lawyer had been none other than his wife herself. 
Great was his relief that Portia’s anger had only been 
in jest, but greater his delight that his own wife, by 
her courage and wisdom, had saved the life of his dear 
friend Antonio. 

And happy news for Antonio was t: follow. Portia 
handed to the merchant letters which had just arrived. 
From these Antonio learnt that the ships, which he 
thought were lost, had returned to Venice with rich 
cargoes. Antonio was a wealthy man again. Thus 
happily ended this strange story of the merchant of 
Venice, in good news to the merchant, and laughter 
between wives and husbands over the joke of the rings, 
“While I live,’ said Gratiano, ‘I fear no other thing 
so sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring.’ 


MACBETH 


MACBETH, Thane of Glamis, was a Scottish nobleman 
of high rank, in command of the army of Duncan, 
King of Scotland. He belonged to the same family 
as the king, and was loved by the people as a brave 
warlike leader. At the time when this story begins, 
a rebellion, headed by the Thane of Cawdor, had broken 
out against Duncan, the old king. The King of Norway 
had landed with an army to help the rebels, and 
Macbeth and Banquo, another general, had been 
sent out to fight a battle against their combined 
forces. 
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The battle started and as it went on news was 
brought to King Duncan of its progress, and of the 
valour of the leaders, Macbeth and Banquo. After 
a desperate fight in which the Thane of Cawdor was 
taken prisoner, the rebels were defeated, and the King 
of Norway was forced to sue for peace. In the battle 
Macbeth had fought valiantly, and such tales of his 
great bravery and skilful leadership were brought into 
the king’s camp by messengers and wounded soldiers, 
that Duncan determined to reward him for his services 
by making him Thane of Cawdor, in place of the rebel 
lord. 

As the two generals were returning from the battle 
and were crossing a wild and desolate heath, suddenly 
there appeared in front of them three old and withered 
hags, of wild and unearthly appearance. The three © 
witches, for such they were, stood before the riders as 
they approached, each putting a skinny finger against 
her lips. Surprised at these strange figures, Macbeth 
demanded to know who they were and what they 
wanted. In answer to his question, the first witch 
cried out, ‘ All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane of 
Glamis!’ The second cried, ‘ All hail, Macbeth! hail 
to thee, Thane of Cawdor!’ While the third cried, 
‘All hail, Macbeth! that shalt be king hereafter!’ 
The witches then turned to Banquo, saying in turn, 
‘Lesser than Macbeth, and greater.’ ‘ Not so happy 
yet much happier.’ ‘Thou shalt get kings though 
thou be none.’ And so saying, they wenistiod as 
suddenly as they had appeared. 

As Macbeth and Banquo stood discussing these 
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strange words, two nobles sent by Duncan came up 
to them, bringing congratulation from the king on 
their victory. They told Macbeth that the king 
wished to reward him and had created him Thane 
of Cawdor. This rapid fulfilment of the first part of 
the witches’ prophecy astonished Macbeth and he 
wondered whether the rest of it would come true also. 

He questioned the messenger in order to be sure 
he heard him aright. ‘The Thane,’ he said, ‘ lives 
yet ; how then can you call me by his title?’ The 
messenger answered that the rebel Thane had already 
been deprived of the title, and was awaiting punish- 
ment. Then turning to Banquo, Macbeth said, ‘ Do 
you not hope that your children shall be kings?’ 
But Banquo answered, ‘ If we believed all they said, 
you might try to become king.’ And he warned 
Macbeth against putting too much trust in the witches’ 
words, saying that they might wish to betray them 
by leading them on. But the warning went unheeded, 
for the wicked suggestion of the witches had taken 
root in Macbeth’s mind. The wish was father to the 
thought and he allowed himself to wonder if it would 
be possible for him, in any way, to gain the crown. 

In those days, when the king wished to show special 
respect and honour to any of his nobles, it was the 
custom for him to pay a visit to that nobleman’s 
castle: So, after Macbeth’s victory, King Duncan 
told him that he wished to reward him for it. Macbeth 
answered that the king could always be sure of his 
devoted service, and that to continue in that service 


‘was reward enough; but the king declared that he 
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would pay a visit to Macbeth in his castle as a sign 
of his gratitude. Macbeth, on hearing this, asked 
permission to go home immediately to prepare for the 
royal visit, and so with the king’s leave he hurried 
back to his castle. 

Before he started he sent a private letter to his 
wife in which he told her about the prophecies of the 
witches, and how one prophecy had come true already ; 
he laid special stress on the prophecy that he should 
become king. Lady Macbeth, who was a fine, strong- 
minded, but unscrupulous woman, determined that her 
husband’s ambition should be realized at all costs. 
And she decided in her own mind that the best way 
would be to murder King Duncan while he was their 
guest. She was afraid. that her husband would 
shrink from this. ‘ His nature,’ she said to herself, 
“is too full of the milk of human kindness.’ So she 
made up her mind that she would urge Macbeth to do 
the deed, and help him to carry out the wicked plot 
herself. 

Everything seemed to be in their favour; fate 
seemed to have delivered the king into their hands. 
And she argued that her husband was so famous and 
so well loved that no one would suspect them of the 
murder. She summoned up all her courage and deter- 
mined that the deed should be done the very night 
on which the king arrived. As soon as Macbeth 
came home, she told him what was in her mind, and 
urged him to seize his opportunity. 

When the king arrived he was warmly welcomed 
by Lady Macbeth. He was pleased, and the calm 
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and beauty of the castle garden and the sweet air of 
the place was delightful to him, after his hard fight 
against the rebels. He found it very pleasant to 
rest amid this quiet scene, and to forget for a while 
the cares of his kingdom. He had supper with his 
host, who showed him the room where he was to sleep ; 
and when the king retired to rest that night his mind 
was filled with peaceful, happy thoughts. He was so 
pleased with the kindness of his host and hostess that 
he sent a magnificent diamond as a present to Lady 
Macbeth. 

But what a contrast to the happiness of the king 
was the state of mind of Macbeth! Filled with con- 
flicting thoughts, he could not reconcile himself to 
the frightful deed which he had promised his wife he 
would perform. ‘The king is my kinsman,’ he 
thought, ‘how can I kill one of my own family ? 
Besides, he is my guest, and a host should protect his 
guest, not harm him.’ But the temptation was strong : 
‘If I but do this deed, the throne is mine.’ 

While this struggle was going on in his mind, Lady 
Macbeth came into the room. He told her that he 
could not carry out their plan. ‘ The king has given 
me honours enough already,’ he said, ‘ and I am popular 
with the people. That is sufficient.’ but his wife 
would not let him turn from his purpose. She told 
him that it would be folly to miss such a good oppor- 
tunity, and that it was not manly to form a resolution, 
and then fail to carry it out. She urged him not to 
play the coward, and tempted him by showing how 
easy it would be to murder Duncan without being 
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found out. So his wife’s strong will and wicked 
determination persuaded Macbeth to carry out the 
crime. They drugged the king’s two servants, who 
slept in his room, by putting a sleeping draught into 
their wine ; and they resolved to stab their lord that 
night, as he lay fast asleep. 

When all her guests had retired and the castle was 
quiet, Lady Macbeth crept stealthily to the king’s 
room, where she found him and his two servants 
sleeping. She had a dagger in her hand and meant 
to kill Duncan herself ; but when she saw him lying 
there peacefully in the moonlight, tired out after his 
journey, something about him reminded her of her 
own dead father, and she could not bring herself 
to strike the blow. She returned to her husband and 
giving him the dagger, bade him go and do the deed. 

Macbeth stole through the darkness, dagger in hand ; 
but, as he went, he saw a terrible vision. A dagger 
dripping red with blood appeared before his eyes, 
with its point turned towards his own heart. He 
stopped and clutched at the dagger, but as he did 
so, it disappeared. With an effort he drove away the 
fear that had attacked him, persuading himself that 
the vision he had seen was a sign for him to carry out 
his purpose. He stole swiftly forward into the victim’s 
room, and with a single plunge drove his dagger into 
the king’s heart. 

As Macbeth moved back to the door, he heard one 
of the servants laugh in his sleep. The other, in a 
dream, cried, ‘Murder!’ and both awoke, but seeing 
nobody went to sleep again, Meanwhile Lady Macbeth 
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waited in suspense for the return of her husband. 
Listening to every sound, she heard an owl hoot near 
by, and then the sounds made by the servants in the 
king’s room, and she was afraid that Macbeth had 
failed. But at that moment he returned, and whispered 
to her that he had done the deed. But his peace of 
mind was destroyed for ever by his crime. He began 
to walk excitedly. A voice rang in his ears that cried : 
‘Sleep no more! Glamis hath murdered sleep, and 
therefore Cawdor shall sleep no more! Macbeth shall 
sleep no more!’ 

His wife reproached him for his weakness, and asked 
why he had brought the blood-stained dagger away 
with him. She told him to go back and put it beside 
the king’s servants, and smear the servants with 
blood as they had agreed to do. But Macbeth was 
afraid to go back to the scene of his crime, so his wife 
took the dagger and left it beside the two servants, 
whom she smeared with their master’s blood. 

Yet Macbeth could not rest. His mind was filled 
with wild thoughts, fears, and misgivings. His 
blood-stained hands appalled him. ‘ Will all great 
Neptune’s ocean wash this blood clean from my hand ? ’ 
he asked himself. And in his crazed state of mind, 
he imagined that the blood on his hands would turn 
the whole sea red. Then suddenly through the guilty 
silence, knocking was heard at the castle gate. Macbeth, 
but a little while ago a strong, brave man, trembled 
like a timid child at the sound, to such a coward had 
his guilty conscience turned him. He said that he 
only wished the knocking could awaken the dead king. 
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Remorse had seized hold of him, and he would have 
given anything to be able to undo the deed. But 
Lady Macbeth was more practical, and made him go 
and wash his hands, and put on a nightgown, to make 
it seem as if he had been to bed that night as usual. 
It was a wild and stormy night, and it seemed 
as if the very elements had been aroused by the 
_awful crime; and through the storm the knocking 
continued. 

It was caused by two of Duncan’s noblemen— 
Macduff and Lennox—who had come early to attend 
their sovereign. Soon after their arrival the murder 
was discovered and immediately all was confusion. 
The dreadful news spread rapidly throughout the 
castle, where Duncan’s two sons—Malcolm and 
Donalbain—were also staying. As soon as Macbeth 
was told of the murder, and of the two blood-stained 
servants lying in the next rooia with daggers by their 
sides, he went out and slew them at once with their 
own daggers. [In this way he hoped to avoid suspicion 
of being concerned in the murder. But Duncan’s 
two sons suspected treachery, for they did not think 
it was likely that the king’s servants would have 
murdered their father. Afraid for their own lives, 
they fled, Malcolm the elder to the King of England, 
and Donalbain to Ireland. 

As soon as they had fled Macbeth was the nearest 
relative of the dead king left in Scotland, and accord- 
ingly he was hailed as heir to the throne, and crowned 
king forthwith. And thus it was that the second 
prophecy of the witches came to be fulfilled. 
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But Macbeth did not feel safe upon the throne. 
His guilty conscience made him distrust others. And 
he was particularly afraid of Banquo who, he knew, 
would suspect him of the murder since he had been 
with him when the witches had made their prophecy. 
Besides, the witches had also foretold that the throne 
would pass to Banquo’s family. And this thought, 
now that he himself was king, aroused Macbeth’s 
anger and jealousy. He felt that he could not safely 
let him live, and he determined to murder him also. 

To carry out their plot the new king Macbeth and 
his queen held a great banquet for the chief nobles, 
to which they invited Banquo and his son, as the most 
important guests. But Macbeth had engaged secretly 
two hired assassins to murder them. Banquo went 
out riding with his son in the afternoon before the 
banquet and as they were returning in the evening 
the two murderers set on them and killed Banquo. 
In the struggle, his son managed to escape and, like 
Malcolm, fled to England. In later years, a line of 
kings descended from him sat on the throne of Scotland, 
and thus, in spite of Macbeth, the witches’ prophecy 
to Banquo was fulfilled. 

The time for the banquet arrived and the king and 
queen sat down with their guests, but the two chief 
guests were absent. However, Macbeth talked freely 
with the nobles, and said that he hoped that no mishap 
had befallen Banquo on his ride, and wished that he 
might soon be present. Even as he spoke he started 
in alarm, for, as if in answer to his wish, there before 
him. in the place reserved for Banquo, appeared 
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Banquo’s ghost. Macbeth gazed at the ghostly figure 
aghast and trembling. But no one else-saw the appari- 
tion, and wondered how it was that their host had been 
stricken with so strange a terror. His queen took him 
aside and told him he must pull himself together and 
not show his fears openly before his guests, as they 
might thus suspect him. At that moment the spirit 
vanished, and recovering his courage, Macbeth drank to 
all his guests including Banquo, saying, ‘ To our dear 
friend Banquo, whom we miss. Would he were here! ’ 
Immediately the ghost appeared again; and again 
Macbeth was seized with sudden fear and trembling, 
and unable to bear the sight of the horrible gory 
apparition, he cried out wildly, ‘Avaunt! and quit 
my sight! Let the earth hide thee. Hence, horrible 
shadow ! Unreal mockery, hence!’ 

The banquet broke up in confusion, the queen 
dismissing her guests hurriedly, after trying to explain 
to them that it was nothing and her husband was 
subject to fits of that kind. But Lennox and others 
had seen enough to make them very suspicious of their 
host’s strange conduct. Moreover Macduff already 
suspected so much that he had not attended the feast 
at all, and Banquo’s son had escaped after a murderous 
assault upon him. But the king, now that he had 
gone so far in crime, was ready to get rid of anyone 
who stood in his way, and in his fears for the future 
he resolved to consult the three witches who had 
prophesied so truly before. 

Early the next day, therefore, Macbeth sought the 
witches in their cave on the heath. He found them 
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preparing horrible charms by which they could call 
up spirits from the dead to reveal the future to them. 
He asked them to foretell what was going to happen 
to him, so they called up three infernal spirits before 
him. The first appeared like a head clad in armour. 
Macbeth began to speak to it, but the witches told 
him to be silent. Then the head slowly uttered these 
words: ‘Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware 
Macduff! beware the Thane of Fife!’ So saying, it 
vanished below the earth. 

Then, with a noise like thunder, a second spirit 
appeared, in the form of the bloody head of a child. 
It told Macbeth to be bold and resolute and scorn 
the power of men, for there was no one born of woman 
in the ordinary way who could harm him. ‘ Then,’ 
thought Macbeth, ‘I need not fear Macduff.’ But 
he made up his mind to kill him in order to be safe. 
When the second spirit had vanished, a third appeared, 
like a child with a crown on its head, and a tree in its 
hand. It spoke words of encouragement, saying, 
“Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until great 
Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill shall come against 
him.’ The apparition then descended again to the 
infernal regions. 

Macbeth, being very superstitious, believed all 
that he had heard, and took it to mean that he need 
not have much fear of his enemies, for no one had 
ever seen a wood uproot itself and walk! But before 
he left he asked the witches whether any of Banquo’s 
descendants should reign in Scotland, for this question 
still troubled him. The three old hags warned him 
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not to ask this, but when he persisted in wishing to 
know, the sound of music was heard and one by one 
eight shadows passed before him, the shadows of kings ; 
and last of them came Banquo himself, all blood- 
stained, holding in his hand a glass in which Macbeth 
could see still more kings of Banquo’s line, who were 
destined to reign after him in Scotland. He gazed at 
the vanishing figures in anger and wonder, while the 
witches, bidding Macbeth farewell with music and 
dancing, vanished into the air. 

As Macbeth was returning from the witches’ cave 
he met Lennox, one of his nobles, who told him that 
Macduff had fled to England. This news made the 
king furious. His enemy was now out of his reach, 
and was no doubt joining with Duncan’s son Malcolm 
to raise an army and attack him. But Macduff’s 
wife and family were still in Scotland, and so in revenge 
Macbeth attacked their castle and put them all to the 
sword. 

When he heard these evil tidings, Macduff was 
determined to be revenged upon the ‘Fiend of 
Scotland ’, and together with Malcolm, advanced with 
an army to attack him. And so Macbeth and his 
queen gained nothing by their bloody and violent acts, 
but only turned the nobles in hate against them, so 
that many deserted the king’s standard and joined the 
advancing army of Macduff and Malcolm. Macbeth’s 
position was now desperate ; his mind was tortured by 
his evil deeds and he had advanced so far on the path 
of crime that he could not draw back. And the tor- 
ments of the queen’s mind were not less than her 
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husband’s. To help him reach the height of his 
ambition she had incited him to murder his guest, 
the king : and when he had held back, she had spurred 
him on. One murder had led to another, crime had 
been added to crime. Had she not urged and aided 
him, he would never have taken the first step in this 
career of villainy. Ever since the murder of the gentle 
and peace-loving Duncan, to Macbeth and his queen 
life had been very wretched. They had gained a 
throne and had lost all peace and happiness. Thus 
was fulfilled the witches’ saying about Banquo, 
‘Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. Not so happy, 
yet much happier.’ As her husband grew more 
ruthless and frantic, the queen realized that she had 
brought about his downfall. Her mind knew no 
peace. Her sleep was haunted by horrible dreams. 
Her attendants found her walking about the castle in 
her sleep, talking strangely. ‘Out, damned spot. 
What, will these hands ne’er be clean? All the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand,’ 
she muttered, for she was ever washing imaginary 
blood off her hands as she walked, and trying to remove 
the stain. The doctor and the women who waited 
on her could do nothing to cure her. 

Meanwhile Macbeth was trying to raise an army to 
meet his foes, but, deserted by many of his nobles, he 
could not collect one large enough to fight his enemies 
in the field. But the near approach of Malcolm’s 
forces roused in him his former courage. Collecting 
all whom he could about him he shut himself up 
in his castle at Dunsinane. He meant to die fighting 
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rather than yield. Besides. he remembered the 
promises of the witches; he would not be conquered 
or killed, he thought, by the hand of man. Yet, 
when the news came that Malcolm’s large army was 
close at hand, he almost hoped that his end was near. 
Sick at heart, he exclaimed to one of his officers, ‘ I 
have lived long enough. That which should accom- 
pany old age, as honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, I must not look to have.’ For he knew that 
his subjects cursed him instead of loving him, and 
showed no sincere loyalty to his cause. -While he 
was in this mood and preparing to resist a siege, the 
queen died, as it seemed, by her own hand. Macbeth 
had not a real friend left in the world. Not caring 
much whether he lived or died he awaited in his castle 
the onset of his enemies. 

Shortly afterwards a messenger came in to him, to 
report he had seen a strange sight. ‘ What was it ?’ 
asked the king. ‘ As I was keeping watch upon the 
hill,’ replied the soldier, ‘I looked towards Birnam, 
and saw the wood begin to move.’ ‘ Liar,’ cried 
Macbeth, ‘if you speak false I'll hang you on the 
nearest tree. But if your tale is true I care not if 
you hang me instead.’ For at last he began to fear 
that the evil spirits had misled him. Tired of life, 
and of waiting within his castle, Macbeth decided to 
die fighting in the open. Fully armed he sallied out 
to meet the besiegers, who were now close at hand. 

But the messenger had spoken truly and the cause 
of the appearance of the moving wood was this. 
The wood of Birnam lay in the path of the invading 
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army a few miles from the castle of Dunsinane. As 
his men moved through it, Malcolm gave orders to 
cut down boughs of the trees and to carry them 
forward in front of the army so as to hide their real 
numbers. He hoped, perhaps, that Macbeth might 
think them fewer than they really were, and would be 
tempted to come out and fight in the open country. 
It was the movement of these boughs at a distance 
which had led the messenger to report that the wood 
of Birnam was advancing towards Dunsinane. The 
words of the evil spirits had come true. 

Face to face with the enemy, Macbeth fought with 
all his old strength and courage. And his belief in 
the witches’ promise that no one of ordinary human 
birth could kill him gave him greater confidence. 
His own men supported him weakly, for they had no 
faith in the justice of his cause, and were more inclined 
to join the attacking army. But by his own valour 
he killed many of his foes. Meanwhile Macduff, lead- 
ing the advance guard, resolved to meet Macbeth in 
single combat. He was eager to revenge on him the 
murder of his wife and children. So he kept seeking 
for him amid the combatants. At last he saw him 
hewing and hacking amidst the slaughter. He 
rushed towards him shouting, ‘ Turn, hell-hound, 
turn!’ Suddenly Macbeth remembered the witches’ 
caution: ‘Beware Macduff! Get back!’ he cried, 
‘too many of thy blood have I already slain.’ But 
Macduff rushed on him, and a fierce struggle began, 
Macduff heaping on his enemy curses for the murder 
of his family. For some time neither could get a blow 
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home. For a moment they paused in the fight to 
recover breath and energy. Macbeth, seizing the 
moment’s respite, taunted his enemy: ‘ You waste 
your strokes, Macduff, for my life is charmed; it 
will not yield to any one of ordinary mortal birth.’ 
“Know this,’ retorted his foe, ‘I was not of ordinary 
birth, for I was taken rou my mother’s womb before 
the due time.’ 

Then Macbeth* knew that the spirits had again 
misled him. Every time he had heeded their advice 
it was to his own undoing. He cursed them aloud ; 
and his courage for the moment left him. ‘I will 
not fight with you,’ he cried to Macduff. But Macduff 
taunted him bitterly in reply. ‘ Live then!’ he said, 
“and we will make a show of you, as men show off 
ciel monsters, with a painted board bearing the 
words, ‘‘ Here may you see the tyrant’’.’ ‘ Never!’ 
said Macbeth, ‘I will not yield to kiss ne ground at 
Malcolm’s feet, and be cursed by the people.’ So 
saying he flung aside his shield, and rushed on Macduff — 
furiously shouting, ‘ Lay on Macduff, and cursed be 
he who first shall cry enough!’ A furious fight 
followed, but Macbeth’s hour had come at last, and 
he fell by his adversary’s swordand died. Thus was the 
witches’ warning, ‘ Beware Macduff!’ fulfilled, and 
so the cause of right and justice triumphed. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


LonG ago, in the land of France, there was a noble 
duke, upon whom a great misfortune had fallen. 
His cunning younger brother had taken his dukedom 
from him, and driven him into exile. The deposed 
duke, Duke Senior, was a good man, and he had a 
number of faithful followers ; and many of them had 
gone with their master into exile rather than serve 
his brother, who had so wickedly usurped the dukedom. 

They had all gone for refuge to the Forest of Arden, 
a pleasant woodland in the corner of the dukedom, 
where they lived in security, and were, on the whole, 
very happy. For they learnt to like the care-free 
open-air life and found its simplicity and good fellow- 
ship more agreeable than the pomp and show of the 
life at court. Often the courtiers of the new duke 
would steal away and meet the merry party in the 
forest, and join in the hunting and sport. In the cold 
winter months the exiles learnt to make light of the 
snow and frost, for snow and frost, they thought, 
were easy to endure, and not so bitter and unkind as 
the ingratitude of men. In the summer time the leafy 
glades of the forest were cool and delightful in their 
shade. 

Among the duke’s faithful attendants in the forest 
were two lords, Amiens and Jaques. The latter, the 
melancholy Jaques as he was called, was a very clever 
man, who did much to entertain the duke and his 
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companions by his witty speeches. He was a great 
philosopher, but he was discontented and bitter and 
was always mocking people and scoffing at things. 

But though the duke had many faithful friends 
with him, his favourite child, his daughter Rosalind, 
did not accompany him; for though she wanted to 
go with her father, the new duke, Frederick, for this 
was the usurper’s name, had kept her back to be a 
companion to his own daughter Celia. The two girls 
had become very fond of each other and the 
companionship of Celia consoled Rosalind to some 
extent for the loss of her father, but she was often sad 
when she thought about him, and at such times. her 
cousin would do all she could to comfort her. 

Then one day an event happened which was to 
change completely the lives of these two friends. 
In those times sports of various kinds were frequently 
held at princely courts to amuse the courtiers and 
guests, and of these sports, wrestling was a very 
popalar one. Now it happened that there was, at the 
court of Duke Frederick, a famous wrestler named 
Charles who had never been beaten. Indeed so great 
were his skill and strength that he had just thrown 
three brothers one after another, and so violently 
that he had nearly killed them. Duke Frederick 
sent a message to Rosalind and Celia to come and see 
his champion, telling them what feats of strength he 
had performed ; but they were alarmed at the idea 
of going to see such a cruel sight as a wrestling-match, 
when Frederick himself approached with his train of 
attendants, and told them that the wrestling was to 
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take place on the very ground where they were stand- 
ing. So the two girls had to remain. The duke told 
them that a very young man had challenged his 
champion, and that he feared he would come off 
badly. 

‘TI have tried to dissuade him,’ said he, ‘ but he 
will not listen. Perhaps if you speak to him, you can 
persuade him not to risk his life.’ So Celia and 
Rosalind called the young man to them ; and both 
of them begged him to give up his intention. But 
he would not yield to their entreaties. ‘My death 
matters not,’ said he, ‘ for I have no friends. And if 
I am defeated, the shame of it will be no one’s but 
mine. Only may your good wishes support me in 
this match.’ ‘I would that the little strength I have,’ 
replied Rosalind, ‘ could be added to yours.’ And so 
he parted from the ladies, and the wrestling-match | 
began. 

Now this handsome young stranger was called 
Orlando, and his father had been a noble, much loved 
in his lifetime by the banished duke. But his father 
had died when Orlando was but a child, and had left 
him in the care of Orlando’s elder brother, the wicked 
Oliver. But though his old father had on his death- 
bed charged Oliver to be kind to Orlando and to give 
him a good education, Oliver had not heeded his 
father’s words. He had always treated his younger 
brother unkindly, neither sending him to school, nor 
having him taught at home. And when, in spite of 
neglect, Orlando grew into a fine young man, like his 
dead father, Oliver hated him all the more, as the love 
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of the common people for Orlando and their praise of 
him made Oliver angry and envious. 

Now when Orlando decided to challenge the wrestler, 
Oliver soon heard of it; for the wrestler came himself 
to tell him, being afraid that if he harmed the young 
man his elder brother might be angry. But Oliver 
thought he had now a good chance of getting rid of 
his brother ; so he said to the wrestler: ‘ My brother, 
alas! is a good-for-nothing fellow; he is always 
plotting against me, his own brother; and he pays 
no heed to what I say. I advised him not to wrestle 
with you, but, as he is stubborn, let him now receive 
his punishment. I had as soon you broke his neck as 
his finger. If you let him off lightly, you may be sure 
that he will plot against your life: and I tell you, 
though I say it with shame, there is not one so young 
and so villainous this day living.’ When the wrestler 
heard this report of Orlando, he took his leave, resolved 
to have no mercy on him, and Oliver went to his 
brother and encouraged him to take part in the 
wrestling-match. So it was because of his wretched 
life at home that Orlando said it mattered to no one 
if he was beaten in the match or killed. 

But Rosalind, when she saw he was unhappy, felt 
full of pity for him. And, as he went forward to begin 
the wrestling, she wished ardently for his success. 
Whether he was helped only by his natural strength 
and skill, or by the ladiés’ encouragement also, I 
cannot say; but in the wrestling-match Orlando 
proved the master of the champion and threw him 
heavily. Orlando stood ready for a second bout, 
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but the beaten wrestler lay on the ground unable 
to move or speak. The duke declared the match 
over, and turned and asked Orlando who he was. 
But when Orlando told him his father’s name, he 
started in anger, as his father had been a dear friend of 
the banished duke. ‘I wish,’ he said, ‘ you had been 
the son of any other father,’ and left the place angry 
at the success of a son of his old enemy. 

But Rosalind, who had fallen in love with the brave, 
high-spirited boy at first sight, was delighted when 
she heard that he was the son of her father’s old friend. 
And when she thought how unhappy he had been in 
his home life, like herself, her sympathy for him 
strengthened the love she already felt for him. Going, 
up to him, she took a chain from her own neck, and 
placed it round Orlando’s as he knelt before her, 
saying: ‘Gentleman, wear this for me—one out of 
suits with fortune, that could give more but that her 
hand lacks means.’ Orlando, who had received very 
little kindness in his life before, was charmed by 
Rosalind’s grace and beauty, and promptly fell in 
love with her. But being warned that the powerful 
Duke Frederick was now his enemy, and that it 
would be unsafe for him to remain, he left the court 
immediately. 

Rosalind was much distressed at his departure, and 
became sad and silent, in spite of Celia’s efforts to 
cheer her. Now Duke Frederick had for some time 
been displeased with Rosalind, because the people 
praised her for her virtues and pitied her on account 
of her father’s banishment. -The success of Orlando— 
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the son of a great friend of the banished duke—made 
him all the more angry. And perhaps he suspected 
Rosalind’s fondness for Orlando, and was afraid to 
have any longer about the court people who were 
loyal or devoted to his banished brother. 

While Celia and Rosalind were conversing about 
Orlando, Duke Frederick himself entered the room, 
and ordered Rosalind to leave the court instantly : 
‘If within ten days you are found as near our public 
court as twenty miles, you die for it.’ Rosalind, in 
dismay, asked what her fault had been. ‘ You are 
your father’s daughter; that’s enough!’ was the 
only answer she got. Celia pleaded on her behalf in 
vain. The duke would not be moved. Sternly 
repeating his order of banishment he left the room. 

But Celia was too fond of her cousin to let her go 
into banishment alone. From earliest childhood they 
had been inseparable companions; and she could © 
not bear the thought of losing Rosalind so suddenly. 
“In banishing you,’ she said to her, ‘ my father has 
banished me also. I cannet let you bear your griefs 
alone, and leave me out. Say what you will, I’ll go 
along with you.’ So she persuaded Rosalind to take 
her with her. And being of a practical turn.of mind, 
Celia at once considered what it was best todo. They 
decided, as one might expect, to make their way as 
quickly as possible to the banished duke, Rosalind’s 
father. But to travel through the country in their 
rich court dresses would expose them to danger. 
“Let us put on mean and poor clothes,’ suggested 
Celia, ‘ and dye our faces, so that we may be taken for 
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ordinary country people, and attract no attention.’ 
‘And we shall go more safely,’ suggested Rosalind, 
‘if one of us is disguised as a man. I should be the 
one since I am the taller.’ So it was settled that 
Rosalind should wear the clothes of a man, and that 
they should travel as two villagers, brother and sister. 
They decided also to change their names. Rosalind 
was to be called Ganymede, and Celia took the 
name of Aliena. Having made these preparations, 
and collected their jewels and money, they left the 
court without being noticed. 

At the same time as Rosalind and Celia were plan- 
ning to escape from Duke Frederick, Orlando was 
also planning to escape from his cruel brother. After 
his victory over the wrestler he returned home, but 
a devoted old servant named Adam met him on the 
way, and warned him not to stay at home any longer: 
‘My dear master,’ he said, ‘ this news of your prowess 
has reached us before you. Your success has turned 
out ill, not well, for you; for your brother is so angry 
that he means this very night to burn down the room 
in which you sleep, and if that plot fails he will find 
some other means of killing you. Now that your 
fame has gone abroad and all men speak well of you, 
his envy and hatred know no bounds. Keep away 
from his house ; to enter it is to enter your tomb.’ 

‘But, Adam,’ said Orlando, ‘where am I to go? 
I have no money, and I cannot go about begging and 
stealing for a livelihood.’ The old servant was ready 
with his answer. ‘ During my service,’ he replied, 
“I have saved up five hundred crowns. These I 
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gladly give you. And take me with you as your 
servant, for though I look old, I have not lost the use 
of my limbs, and I can do all ordinary service.’ 
Orlando gratefully accepted his offer. ‘O good old 
man!’ he exclaimed, ‘you are too good for these 
times, when men work chiefly for their own promo- 
tion. We'll go along together. And I hope before 
your savings have been spent, we'll find some way 
of earning- a humble livelihood.’ So the faithful 
servant and his loved master set out together; and 
their wanderings took them in the direction of the 
forest of Arden where the banished duke and his 
followers had their camp. 

Meanwhile the two noble ladies, Rosalind and Celia, 
in their rustic disguises, reached the outskirts of the 
same forest in safety, and with them came Touch- 
stone, the court jester. But in this wild part of the 
country there were no inns where they could buy food 


and find shelter. For some time they wandered here 


and there till they were very tired and hungry. 
Rosalind felt very near to crying; but she remem- 
bered that she was no longer Rosalind, a woman, 


but Ganymede, a man, and instead of giving way to 


tears tried to encourage the weary Celia. At last 
they met two shepherds, whom they asked where 
they might obtain food and lodging. ‘ This young 
maid with me,’ said Rosalind, ‘ is almost fainting with 


_ hunger and weariness. Show us kindly where we can 


find rest for the night and food. We have money 
enough to pay for it.’ The shepherd replied, ‘ I fear 
there is little I can do for you. The sheep which you 
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see are not my own, I work for another man, and he 
is even now selling his sheep, and the cottagein which 
I live.’ ‘Then we,’ said Rosalind, ‘ are willing to 
pay the price for cottage, sheep, and pastures, and 
your wages too if you will stay on and look after them 
for us.’ So the shepherd, whose name was Corin, 
gave them what food and shelter he could ; and they 
bought the cottage, and made it for the time being 
their home. They resolved that, after resting for 
some while and recovering from their long and tiring 
journey, they would try to discover in what part of 
the forest the duke dwelt. 

Throughout their adventures Rosalind never forgot 
Orlando, for she knew that she loved him, and she 
wondered whether she would ever see him again, as 
she did not know that he too, like herself, had left 
home, and, like herself, had wandered far in search of 
anew one. Nor did she know that he too, with Adam 
his old servant, had gone in the same direction as she 
had herself, and was even then wandering about in 
the same forest. 

But when Orlando and Adam reached the forest 
they found, like Rosalind and Celia, that food and 
shelter were not easy to obtain. For a long time they 
wandered about until the old man, fainting from 
hunger, asked to be left to die where he was. But 
Orlando carried him to the shelter of some trees, and 
laid him down comfortably. ‘ Keep up your courage, 
old Adam,’ he said ‘ do not talk of dying. Rest here 
while I go and get something to eat. I shall be back 
presently.’ So saying Orlando left him. 
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Now it happened that the exiled duke and his 
company had their camp close to this very spot. 
They were seated under some trees, and the duke 
had sent one of them to fetch Jaques. But as they 
talked Jaques appeared in a strangely merry mood 
saying he had met a fool in the forest. The fool 
he had seen was Touchstone the old court jester, 
who had accompanied Rosalind and Celia. This was 
just the kind of thing that pleased Jaques and he seized 
the opportunity to moralize on the way of the world. 
He was talking about the advantages of wearing 
motley (the special many-coloured dress worn by 
jesters) saying, ‘Invest me in my motley, give me 
leave to speak my mind,’ when Orlando, driven 
desperate in search of food, burst in upon them with 
his sword drawn, saying: ‘Eat no more, eat no more, 
give me food ! ’—for the duke had just begun a meal. 
The duke received the impetuous young man mildly. 
“Is it distress or bad manners makes you so rude ? ’ 
he asked. But when Orlando explained everything, 
Duke Senior told him to go and fetch old Adam and 
_ promised that when they came back they should both 
be provided for. Jaques seized the opportunity for 
another of his sermons. ‘ All the world’s a stage,’ 
quoth he, ‘and all the men and women merely 
players!’ going on to show how every man’s life was 
divided up into seven stages from the cradle to the 
grave, and that all had to go through their parts as 
best they might. 

In the meantime Orlando had returned with Adam, 
and at the duke’s invitation they both sat down and 
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satisfied their hunger. When the duke learnt that 
Orlando was the son of his old friend he was very 
pleased and gave them both a hearty welcome, bidding 
them join his little band in the forest and live with 
them. Here we must leave them for a time and see 
how it fared with the two ladies. 

The cottage in which Rosalind and Celia had settled 
was not far away, and one day, before they had been 
there long, Rosalind met with a strange surprise. On 
the trunks of some trees she found that her name had 
been carved, in clear letters, and verses written here 
and there, praising her. She wondered who haddone 
it, and asked Celia about it, but she did not know. 
It was all the more strange as Rosalind was still 
disguised as a man, and she was known only as 
Ganymede. Someone who had known her before 
had evidently done this. As they were discussing it, 
they spied two men coming in their direction. The 
girls hid themselves and as the men came nearer 
Rosalind recognized one of them to be Orlando. His 
friend was making fun of him for writing verses on 
the trees to Rosalind. The damsels came out of their 
hiding-place and greeted Orlando, who did not know 
them and mistook Rosalind for a shepherd youth. 
She kept up the pretence and in this way, as Ganymede, — 
renewed her friendship with Orlando, and talked much 
with him of his love for Rosalind, oe to find him 
a cure for his love. 

Thus the days passed happily for these two, so 
that Rosalind even forgot for the time to make herself 
known to her own father, the duke. But one day he 
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met her in the forest, and was struck by her appear- 
ance. For though he took her for a shepherd boy, he 
noticed her likeness to his own long-lost daughter. 
He stopped her and asked her name and parentage. 
When she replied her name was Ganymede, and that 
she came of as good parents as himself, the duke was 
amused at so bold an answer. He little thought that 
it was true. 

Soon after this meeting of Rosalind ‘with her father, 
a strange adventure befell Orlando. He was walking 
alone in the forest when he saw some one lying asleep 
under a tree. Coming nearer, he was struck with 
surprise when he recognized who the stranger was. 
For it was Oliver, his cruel brother—the last person 
Orlando would have expected to find there. And he 
was in rags, his face was unshaven, and he looked 
miserable. Then, as he slept, Orlando observed that 
a deadly snake had coiled itself about his neck, ready 
to strike if ever he should show sign of life. When 
it saw Orlando, the snake suddenly unwound itself 
and glided away quickly into the bushes. But in 
those very bushes, as Orlando watched the snake 
move off he caught sight also of a terrible beast of 
prey, a lioness. She was crouching, as if about to 
spring on the sleeper. At once the thought came 
into Orlando’s mind to let the lioness kill his brother 
as he lay. For why should he help his brother, who 
had always treated him cruelly, and had even tried 
to kill him ? But Orlando was by nature too kind to 
let his brother die, and too brave to run away from the 
lioness. He ran quickly forward, and attacked the 
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beast with his sword and killed it, but not before it 
had torn a big wound in one of his arms. The noise 
of the struggle awoke Oliver, who could at first 
scarcely believe his eyes; for there before him stood 
the brother he had injured and hated, saving him at 
great. risk to his own life. With shame and repent- 
ance he thanked Orlando from the bottom of his heart 
for saving his life, and begged his forgiveness for all 
the wrongs that he had done to him, in the past. 
Orlando readily forgave him, and from that day Oliver 
loved Orlando with a true brotherly love. 

Thus by a singie act of courage and mercy the hatred 
of Oliver was turned into love, and his wicked plottings 
against Orlando into loyal service. For the truth 


' was that Oliver had come into the forest in order 


to bring about Orlando’s death. His reason for coming 
so far to seize Orlando was this: after Orlando’s 
succéss in the wrestling-match before Duke Frederick, 
the duke had determined to get rid of Orlando, if he 
could, for this victory of his old enemy’s son was very 
displeasing to Frederick. But Orlando had slipped 
away from the court before the duke gave orders for 
his capture. Angry that he had escaped him, 
Frederick immediately summoned Oliver, his brother, 
Oliver told the duke that he had not seen his brother 
since the wrestling-match, and did not know where he 
was. ‘The duke professed not to believe this story, 
and ordered Oliver to seek his brother, and within 
a year to bring him before him, alive or dead, on pain 
of forfeiting all his land and property. So Oliver 
had gone off alone after his brother, for fear his 
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design should be found out. After many difficulties 
he had reached the forest, and had there iost his way 
and thrown himself down on the ground famished 
and worn out, where Orlando had found and rescued 
him, as we have seen already. 

On the same day that Orlando had saved his elder 
brother’s life, he had promised to meet his friend 
‘Ganymede about mid-day near the latter’s cottage. 
But owing to his encounter with the lioness he could 
not keep his promise. So he sent Oliver with a 
handkerchief stained with the blood of his arm to 
show why he had been prevented from coming. 
Rosalind was anxiously awaiting his coming, and 
wondering what could have happened to Orlando, 
when Oliver came up to her. He explained who he was 
and gave the blood-stained handkerchief to Ganymede 
(for Rosalind was still dressed asa man). He went on 
to tell the story of Orlando’s generosity and bravery ; 
and how he had been taken by Orlando to the 
duke, who had received and welcomed him; how 
his young brother had forgiven him all his wickedness 
and cruelty, and how deeply he himself repented 
of his former hatred towards his brother. He then 
related how he had discovered Orlando to be wounded, 
and how he had bound up the wound, when his brother 
fainted from the pain and loss of blood, and how he 
had been sent to give the handkerchief, ‘dyed in 
his blood, unto the shepherd youth that he in sport 
doth call his Rosalind.’ On hearing that it was her 
lover’s blood that stained the cloth, Rosalind fainted 
away, but quickly recovered; and remembering she — 
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was still a man, tried to explain that she had only 
pretended to faint, and with this sent Oliver back to 
Orlando. 

But Rosalind and Orlando were not the only people 
in love. For Oliver had fallen in love with Celia at 
first sight. And when he had told Celia the story 
of his repentance and she saw that he was sincere, 
she pitied him, and this tender feeling soon grew into 
love. So Oliver had much to tell Orlando when he 
returned. ‘ Your friend Ganymede,’ he told him, 
‘almost fainted away when I showed him your blood- 
stained handkerchief ; he seemed so distressed at your 
being wounded.’ And he went on to tell him how 
Celia and he had fallen in love and were going to be 
married and live in the shepherd’s cottage. ‘As for 
my father’s lands,’ he added, ‘I give them all to you, 
Orlando.’ 

Seeing that his brother really loved Celia, and was 
so intent upon the marriage, he readily agreed. ‘ Let 
your wedding be to-morrow,’ he said, ‘I will invite 
Duke Senior and his followers to it. So you and 
Aliena (for by that name Celia now called herself) 
must make preparations for it.’ So Oliver left 
Orlando to tell Celia the good news. Just as he was 
leaving him, Rosalind arrived. Ever since she had 
heard that her lover had been wounded by the lion, 
_ she had been longing to come and see him. She was 
very glad and relieved to find that he was not 
_ badly hurt. Orlando told her of the marriage 
that was going to be celebrated the next day, 
adding, ‘I am very glad my brother will marry one he 
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loves, but oh! if I also could but marry my beloved 
Rosalind! ’ 

When Rosalind heard him say this, she thought the 
time had come to abandon her disguise as Ganymede. 
So she said, ‘ If you wish to marry Rosalind to-morrow, 
to-morrow Rosalind shall appear. And you shall have 
your wish. Believe me,’ she said, ‘I can make your 
Rosalind appear. For since I was three years old 
I have lived with a magician, and by the aid of magic 
I shall bring this thing to pass.’ So Orlando was almost 
persuaded to believe her words: ‘ Put on your finest 
clothes and invite your friends; for if you will be 
married to-morrow you shall; and to Rosalind, if you 

On the next day, then, all assembled to celebrate 
these two weddings. But Ganymede went with 
Orlando to the duke to ask if he was willing that his 
daughter Rosalind should marry Orlando. ‘If I 
bring in your Rosalind,’ Ganymede asked the duke, 
‘will you bestow her on Orlando here?’ ‘ Even if 
I had kingdoms to give with her,’ he replied. ‘ And 
do you say you'll marry Rosalind, Orlando, if I bring 
her here?’ ‘ That would I,’ said Orlando, ‘ were I 
of all kingdoms king.’ 

Ganymede and Aliena then left the company as 
if to put on their wedding dresses. Ganymede threw 
off her male disguise, and put on woman’s clothes like 
Rosalind’s, and Aliena, for her part, exchanged her 
peasant’s clothes for the dress of Celia. So at last 
Rosalind was herself again. The transformed Rosalind 
and Celia appeared before the duke and his company. 
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Going straight to the duke Rosalind embraced him as 
her father - and to Orlando she stood revealed as that 
very Rosalind he had so long yearned to see again. 
Gladly the duke embraced his dear daughter and 
approved her marriage, being overjoyed at seeing her 
once more. And he welcomed also his niece Celia, 
about to wed her Oliver. So in the woodland they per- 
formed the wedding ceremony and held a feast, amid 
great revels and rejoicings. 

And while they were still feasting, a messenger 
arrived with news for the duke. ‘The usurping 
duke ’, he said, ‘ has restored to you your dukedom.’ 
He reported how Duke Frederick, in anger and anxiety 
because so many of his subjects remained loyal to the 
banished duke, had raised an army, in order to attack 
his brother in the forest. He had meant to put 
him and his followers to the sword. But as he entered 
the forest he was met by an old and pious hermit, 
who talked long with him and in the end completely 
changed his heart and his design. So convinced had 
Frederick been of the wickedness of his past life that 
he resolved to give up the dukedom and withdraw for 
the rest of his life into a monastery. He now sent a 
message to his brother promising to restore to him his 
dukedom, and to his faithful followers their money 
and their lands. 

Thus ended happily the exile of the duke, and the 
trials of the happy lovers. To Celia it was a joy to 
give up to Rosalind her place as daughter of the ruler 
of the country, and to the rightful duke it was no 
small happiness to be able at last to reward his loyal 
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followers for their endurance and devotion. And so 
we must take leave of them amid the pleasures of 
feasting and dancing, and the joyful peals of it 
bells. 


KING LEAR 


Kinc LEar, the gaunt old King of Britain, was a 
striking figure with his great stature and hoary beard 
and hair. But he had reigned long and was growing 
weary of the cares of his kingdom. He resolved, 
therefore, to give up his title and spend the rest of 
his days in quiet peace and retirement. Lear had 
three daughters named Goneril, Regan and Cordelia, 
and he decided to divide his realm among them, having 
no son to succeed him. So he calied them to him in 
turn to find out how much each of them loved him, 
for he was very fond of them. 

First he questioned the eldest, Goneril, who was 
the wife of the Duke of Albany. She answered at 
once that she loved her father more than she could 
say, beyond all else, as much as her own life; in fact 
as much as any daughter could possibly love her 
_ father. The old king was pleased with Goneril’s 
reply, and pointing to a map spread out before him, 
drew his finger round a third of his possessions, making 
her ruler of it, as an eigen for herself and her 
heirs for ever. 
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The second daughter, Regan, the wife of the Duke 
of Cornwall, was then called, and seeing that her 
sister's answer had pleased her father, she pretended 
that she loved him still more. ‘I love you quite as 
much as Goneril,’ she said, ‘and even more; for my 
sole happiness lies in loving you and nothing else.’ 
To her too, then, the king gave a third of his kingdom. 

Last of all came the turn of Cordelia, the youngest. 
She knew that-her sisters had lied to the old man, and 
did not love him as they had pretended, but had only 
said so to get a share of the kingdom. Now Cordelia 
loved her father with a true and deep affection, 
and she was his favourite child. But when her 
father turned to her and said, ‘ What can you say, 
Cordelia ?’ she replied, ‘ Nothing.’ For she had been 
sickened at hearing her sisters’ lying fiatteries, and 
thought that mere words did not show reai love at ail. 
The king was astonished at her answer, ‘ Nothing will 
come of nothing,’ he replied sternly, But Cordelia 
only said that she loved her father with ali the love 
which was his due, and could love him no more ang no 
less. She was very sincere, but King Lear was angry 
at her reply. ‘Mend your speech a little, Cordelia,’ 
he said, ‘lest you mar your fortunes.’ She, however, 
could not make great profession of love for him like her 
sisters, and said, ‘I am your child, and you have 
brought me up and cared for me. That same loving 
care I give you in return. I obey you, love you, and 
honour you. But I cannot say, like Goneril and Regan, 
that I can always love you more than anyone else. 
For if I had a husband, he would have much of my 
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love, and I could not give it all to my father as my 
sisters, who are married already, say they can give it.’ 

Now King Lear was by nature a hasty, quick- 
tempered man, and his daughter’s words made him 
furious. Perhaps, because of his old age, he could 
no longer distinguish between what was false and 
what true. Sternly reproaching Cordelia for being so 
heartless, he disinherited her, saying that he could no 
longer count her a daughter of his. The third part 
of his kingdom, which he had set apart for her, he 
divided instead between Goneril and Regan. Sum- 
moning the Dukes of Albany and Cornwall (husbands 
of Goneril and Regan) before him, he solemnly made 
over to each of them a half of his kingdom. For 
himself, he said, he would keep the name and royal 
state of a king, and a hundred knights to attend him, 
and would live by turns with one or other of his 
daughters. But Albany and Cornwall were to rule his 
kingdom between them; and as a sign that he was 
giving up his power, he took off his crown and 
presented it to the two dukes. 

When the courtiers saw the aged king disown the 
daughter who loved him dearly, and divide her share 
of the kingdom between the other two, they were 
amazed. But only one of them dared to speak on 
Cordelia’s behalf. This was the Earl of Kent, a 
nobleman of a plain and honest character, who had 
understood at once how insincerely the elder sisters 
had spoken. When he heard the king condemn the 
daughter who loved him most, he began to protest, 
but the king checked him angrily. But afterwards 
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he came forward and boldly warned the old man that 
he had rewarded those who flattered him and pun- 
ished the most loving and truthful of his daughters. 
A wise and just king, he said, would have done the 
opposite. But Kent’s plain speaking brought the 
king’s wrath upon his head. ‘ You are banished,’ 
said King Lear, ‘ from the kingdom. If after sixteen 
days you are found in my dominions, you shall suffer 
death.” As Kent turned to say farewell, he asked 
the protection of heaven for Cordelia, and said he 
hoped the other sisters would show in deeds all the love 
they professed. 

Cordelia was, unlike her other. sisters, unmarried, 
but there were amongst those present two who had 
desired the king’s consent to marry her. These were 
the Duke of Burgundy and the King of France. King 
Lear then asked these royal suitors whether they any 
longer ‘wished for Cordelia in marriage, since she 
brought with her no dowry. The Duke of Burgundy 
tried to persuade the king to give with her in marriage 
the portion of the kingdom due to her. But when 
King Lear firmly refused him, he also refused to take 
Cordelia as his wife. ‘Neither would I have 
Burgundy,’ said Cortlelia, ‘ since it is my fortune, not 
me, he loves.’ But the King of France gave King Lear 
a different answer. As he had listened to Cordelia’s 
words, he had admired her for her tftuthfulness and 
courage. ‘I cannot believe,’ he said to Lear, ‘ that 
this daughter you so lately loved is suddenly become 
so unworthy as you think her. If Cordelia will marry 
me, I gladly take what others cast away.’ He prized 
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her, he declared, for herself, and not Burgundy nor 
anyone else should buy her from him. ‘ Take her} 
replied Lear, ‘she is no daughter of mine. And [ 
shall never see her face again. Begone.’ 

Cordelia took leave of her jealous sisters with teats 
in her eyes. She begged them to take good care of 
their father. But they said it was not for her to 
teach them their duty: she should look after her 
husband’s welfare, and not trouble about them. 
So Cordelia left the court with her husband fearing 
that her old father might suffer unkindness at her 
sisters’ hands. 

What she feared soon came true. According to 
his plan the old king was to live first with one daughter, 
then with the other. The elder daughter, Goneril, 
Duchess of Albany, was to receive his first visit. The 
king was only a guest in his daughter’s palace, and 
could look to her alone for care and comfort, for he 
had given up all his own authority. He very soon 
found how false were all Goneril’s professions of love 
towards him. Goneril made no effort.to attend to her 
father’s wants. She complained that he was always 
finding fault, that he could not give up his habit of 
ordering people about, and that his knights behaved 
badly ; and she hinted plainly to her own servants 
to treat the king and his knights coldly. So they took 
little notice of his orders, and even pretended not to 
hear'them. The old man at first thought that this 
neglect of him was not intended, and was not willing 
to believe that he had made a mistake in giving 
up his authority. But when one of his knights 
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complained to him that he was not receiving the 
treatment due to his position he had to agree that 
this was’ true. 

While he was a guest in Goneril’s palace, a stranger 
came to him one day as he was sitting down to dinner, 
_ and begged to be taken into his service. His honest 
look and good sense pleased the king, who replied, 
_‘ Attend me then, and if I like you as much after dinner 
_ as before, I’ll not part with you.’ That very evening 
_ the stranger had a chance to prove his worth. For 
Goneril’s steward, in charge of the king’s dinner, took 
to answering the king’s questions rudely, and when 
the king showed his anger, stood looking at him 


_ insolently. The stranger at once tripped the steward 


up by the heels for his insolence, and pushed him out 
_ of the room. At this the king was delighted, gave 
_ him some money and took him into his service. This 
stranger was none other than the Earl of Kent who, 
though he had been banished by the king, chose to 
stay with him and be of service to him. He had 
always been loyal to his king, and now that he had 
begun to act foolishly in his old age, he still tried his 
best to serve him faithfully. For these reasons he had 
disguised himself as a servant, and had come to the 
palace. He hoped that he might be able to save 
the -king from ill treatment and perhaps from further 
acts of hastiness and folly. When the king asked his 
name, he gave the name of Caius. 

But (Lear had another friend bestdes Caius. This 
was the court jester; for it was the custom of kings 
in those times to keep in their court men called fools 


» 
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or jesters, whose duty it was to say witty and funny 
things, to amuse a king in his idle moments. A court 
jester was allowed more freedom of speech before 
the king than other people, for a courtier was supposed 
to listen to the king’s words respectfully, and not to 
question the king’s orders or his wisdom. But a 
jester might often say serious things, and even give 
advice or warning, in an amusing way. This jester 
of King Lear’s was very clever in doing this. When 
Kent came and took service with Lear as his servant, 
the jester said to him, ‘ You had best take my 
coxcomb ’ (a coxcomb being the badge which a jester 
or fool wore on his head). ‘ Why, fool ?’ asked Kent. 
‘ Why, for taking the part of one that’s out of favour,’ 
said the fool. ‘This fellow has banished two of his 
daughters, and did the third a blessing against his 
will. If you follow him you must needs wear a cox- 
comb.’ By this he hinted that the king, by foolishly 
giving up his authority, would find out that two of his 
daughters were no longer daughters in their behaviour 
to him, while his third daughter had found a good 
husband. One must be a fool to serve a man who 
does this! At another time he would say jestingly 
to the king that he had made his daughters his mothers ; 
or laughingly say of Goneril that daughters nowadays 
wanted obedient fathers; and that the cart was now 
drawing the horse. But by his fooling and his songs 
the jester tried to cheer the old king, and to prevent 
his taking his ill treatment by his daughter too much 
to heart. 

For Goneril’s behaviour to her father grew worse 
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and worse. She made up her mind to drive him out 
of her palace by her unkindness. She came to him 
with a frowii instead of a smile, and told him that his 
knights did not know how to behave properly, and that 
he did not keep them in order. When Lear heard his 
daughter's words, he began to see that his daughter 
meant to be his ruler. And when shé went on to tell 
him that. he had too many attendants, and should 
reduce their number, he could bear this no longer. 
“Call my knights,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I'll stay with you 
not a moment longer. I have still a daughter left 
who will receive me.’ But when he summoned his 
followers, he found that by Goneril’s order fifty of his 
hundred knights had already been dismissed. The 
aged king now understood how false and cruel this 
daughter of his was. He cursed her for her ingratitude 
and heartlessness, disowned her as his daughter, and 
prayed that she might never have a child, or that if 
she had one, her child might live to be a torment to 
her, as she was to him. Her husband, the Duke of 
Atbany, who came into the room while this scene was 
going on, tried to calm the old king’s anger, and 
pretended he could not make out what it was all about. 
But Lear had no ear for his excuses. Accompanied 
by his attendants and his faithful Kent (or Caius) he 
at once left Goneril’s palace. He could not believe 
that his second daughter Regan would behave so 
badly, and to her he determined to go. 

Before setting out, King Lear sent his faithful 
Caius with a letter to tell Regan of his coming. On 
reaching the palace of the Duke of Cornwall, Regan’s 
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husband, Caius found that Goneril had also sent a 
letter to Regan. On hearing from Goneril, Regan 
and her husband at once decided to leave their own 
palace, rather than stay there to receive the king. 
They journeyed quickly to the castle of the Duke of 
Gloucester not far away. Caius followed them there, 
awaiting the answer to the king’s letter. 

As he arrived he fell in with the same steward whom 
he had knocked down for his insolence in King Lear’s 
presence. Believing that this steward had been sent 
to Regan by her sister on purpose to make mischief 
against the king, Caius abused him roundly, and offered 
to fight him then and there. When the steward 
refused to fight him, Caius at once set upon him and 
beat him. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and their 
attendants, arriving at this moment, put Caius in 
the stocks for being quarrelsome. The Duke of 
Gloucester, who was with them, protested that it 
would offend the king to see his own messenger treated 
like a criminal, but Regan showed herself more afraid 
of displeasing her sister than her father. So they put 
Caius in the stocks in front of the castle and left him 
there. 

This was the first sight that met the eyes of King 
Lear when at last he too arrived at Gloucester’s castle. 
Seeing his servant disgraced in this way the old king 
at once entered the castle alone to find his daughter. 
He could find, however, only the Duke of Gloucester, 
who said his guests, the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, 
were unwilling to see him, because they were tired 
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with travelling. The old father. was greatly grieved 
at this sign that his second daughter was no better 
than the first. But he could not believe it. When 
she and her husband at last came to greet him, he at 
once told her how her sister’s unkindness had pained 
and grieved him: his other daughter, at any rate, 
would receive him gladly. 

But Regan proved no kinder than Goneril. ‘ Have 
patience, sir,’ was her reply, ‘ I cannot think my sister 
would fail in her duty to you. If she has checked the 
misdoings of your followers, she has done it, I am sure? 
for good reasons, and is not to blame.’ Seeing her 
father burst out in anger, she went on, ‘ Ah, you're 


an old man now, and ought to be ruled by others’ 


wisdom and not trust to your own. Go back to my 
sister, and admit that you have. wronged her.’ But 
how could the king put up with so insulting a speech ? 
Was he really expected to go down on his knees to 
his daughters and say, ‘ Dear daughters, I confess that 
I am old; old men are unnecessary; on my knees 
I beg you kindly to give me clothes and bed and food ? ’ 
How, Lear asked his daughter Regan, could he do 
this ? And he asked who put his servant in the stocks. 
But no one took any notice of his questions. To add 
to his discomfort, who should arrive while they were 
talking but Goneril herself, who had first written 
against her old father in her letter, and then had come 
in person to see that her sister made his life a burden 
to him. Seeing Goneril, Regan again bade the old 
father go back to her, for she herself could not take 
him in, she said, as she was a guest in another’s castle. 
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But the king would on no account go to Goneril again. 
He said that he and his fifty men would stay: 
with Regan. But Regan replied that she could not 
take in more than twenty-five of his followers; and 
asked what need had he of any; she said her own 
servants could attend to him. 

Thus the poor old king stood before his two daughters, 
each of them showing equal unwillingness to have 
him under her roof. He could scarcely hold back his 
tears; their ingratitude pierced him to the heart ; 
their coldness and insolence roused in him the keenest 
indignation. In broken words he cursed them both 
bitterly, calling them ‘ unnatural hags’, and crying 
out that the day of their punishment would come. 

As he spoke sounds were heard of a coming storm. 
But he turned away from the castle, while Gonerii 
and Regan let him go, saying to one another that a ° 
fool must taste his own folly, and if he had now no 
home, that was his own doing, and no fault of theirs. 
So saying, they gave orders to shut the castle doors, and 
went within, leaving their poor old father crazed with 
grief, outside in the gathering storm. 

As the old man went out into the rain and 
wind, he had but one companion, his faithful jester. 
Together they wandered about, not knowing where 
to turn, or how to find shelter. But the mind of 
Lear was more troubled by thoughts of his wicked 
daughters than by the wildness of the weather. The 
faithful jester made light of their discomforts, but on 
the open heath that stretched around them,’ they had 
no protection from the driving wind and rain, and 
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were soon drenched to the skin and perishing with 
cold. In this miserable condition Caius (the disguised 
Earl of Kent) came upon them; for he had been 
seeking for the old king a long while, and had followed 
after him out on to the heath. He had just noticed 
a broken-down hut not far away, and in this he 
persuaded Lear to take shelter. ‘ Rest here awhile,’ 
said he, ‘ while I go back to your cruel daughters’ 


_ house, and force them to give you the shelter they 


have denied.’ 

King Lear in his distress of mind and body was 
almost out of his wits as he made his way, guided by 
Caius, to the hut. He was so upset by his daughters’ 
baseness and ingratitude that he scarcely noticed the 
rain and storm; and with difficulty did he consent 
to enter the hut. 

The jester stepped in before him to see what it 
-was like, but suddenly ran out again, crying out that 
he had.seen a spirit. But the spirit turned out to be 
only a poor mad fellow, calling himself ‘ poor Tom’, 
and chattering foolishly. He called himself one 
‘whom the fiend has led through fire and flame’, 
and kept crying out ‘ Tom’s a-cold ’, and talking other 
nonsense. Old Lear, half out of his mind, thought 
this poor fellow must have been treated like himself. 
‘Did you give all to your two daughters?’ he asked 
him, ‘ and aré you too come to this?’ ‘ Nothing but 
unkind daughters ’, he said, ‘ could have brought him 
to so low a state.’ 

They had not been long in the hut when someone 
was seen approaching through the darkness and 
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lighting his way by the flame of a torch. This was 
the Earl of Gloucester from whose castle King Lear 
had been turned away by the cruelty of Regan and 
Goneril. The Earl of Gloucester had not dared openly 
to plead the cause of the king, but when he saw the 
king thus driven away from the castle doors, he was 
ashamed. ‘I cannot bear to see my king treated 
so foully in my own house,’ he thought. ‘In my 
castle the king is my guest. My duty is to take him 
in, not to see him driven out.’ 

So the Earl had gone in search of the wanderers, 
and had tracked them to their present shelter. Here 
was his old king, in a wretched hovel, almost out of 
his mind, and in the company of-a serving man, a fook, 
and a lunatic. Struck with pity, Gloucester, with 
the help of Caius, soon had the king moved to a 
farmhouse near his castle. 

From this farmhouse the Earl of Kent by the help 
of his friends, secretly got the king safely to his own 
castle at Dover, on the south coast of England opposite 
France. Now Dover was in the Earl of Kent’s own 
country, sq that there his friends would be able to see 
to the king’s comfort. Besides this, Dover was on 
the coast near to France, and in France lived Cordelia, 
the king’s one true daughter. Abandoning the dis- 
guise of Caius, the Earl of Kent now sailed across to 
France, and told Cordelia, Queen of France, all her 
poor father’s sufierings at the hands of Goneril and 
Regan. Moved by love of her father and pity for his’ 
sufferings Cordelia persuaded her husband, the King 
of France, tosend an army to England on King Lear’s 
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behalf. And with this army she herself landed at 
Dover. 

At Dover during this time old Lear had been in the 
safe keeping of the Earl of Kent’s attendants. He 
had not recovered his senses, however, but would 
wander about, talking queerly and wearing a crown 
of flowers and leaves and nettles. By the advice of 
the doctors Cordelia agreed not to see her father 
immediately. They thought that, with the help of 
medicines, he might soon recover his senses, and would 
know Cordelia when he met her. At length, when the 
doctors permitted her to see him, the father and 
daughter met again. 

At the sight of the old father’s changed appearance 
Cordelia was overcome with love and pity. She kissed 
his face lovingly, and longed to make up for the 
wrongs her sisters had done him. 

But at first the old king did not recognize his 
daughter, for his mind was still confused. He seemed 
to himself to be living in. another world, and to be 
seeing not Cordelia, but a spirit; and perhaps, as it 
seemed to him, Cordelia’s words of love and remorse 
were only mockery. But gradually his senses came 
back to him. ‘I am,’ he said, ‘ only a foolish old 
man, of more than eighty years, and I fear I am not 
in my perfect mind. Yet I should know you, though 
I can scarcely make out where I am or what I am 
wearing or where I slept last night. Yet I think this 
lady is my child Cordelia.’ Cordelia was glad indeed 
that he knew her at last, but he feared, he said, that 
she could not have any love for him. ‘I know you 
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do not love me, for your sisters have, as I do remember, 

done me wrong. You have some cause for not loving 
me. They had none.’ But Cordelia said she had no — 
cause for not loving him. Her one wish was to bring 
him back to peace of mind again. As his memory 
came back to him, ‘ Forgive and forget,’ he said to 
his daughter, ‘ forgive and forget : I am old and foolish.’ 

The meeting of Lear and Cordelia took place, as 
has been mentioned, in Dover, a town in Kent, where 
Cordelia with her army from France had landed. | 
When the news of this invasion of England on-behalf — 
of the old king reached the two dukes, Albany and 
Cornwall, they gathered an army and marched quickly 
against the invaders. Goneril and Regan went with 
their husbands. It would be a fitting end to the story, 
if the army of Goneril and Regan had been defeated, 
and the army from France victorious. But in actual 
life virtue is not always rewarded nor wickedness 
punished. In the battle that fallowed the French 
army was beaten, and King Lear and Cordelia were 
taken prisoners by Edmund, a bastard son of that 
same Earl of Gloucester whom I have mentioned 
before. 

The old king had by this time understood what 
Cordelia had tried to do on his behalf. Nothing, 
he now declared, could separate him from the daughter 
he had once driven away from him in anger. But 
even in prison they were not long te stay together ;. 
for Edmund had himself been aspiring to the throne 
of England, and was determined not to let Cordelia— 
a daughter of the rightful king—live. By his order 
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she was put to death, but old Lear himself slew the man 
who killed her. For a while he stayed by her dead 
body broken-hearted; then crying, ‘ Thou’lt come no 
more, never, never, never, never, never!’ he fell 
dead beside her. 

But just before King Lear died the good Earl 
of Kent, who had abandoned his disguise, brought 
the old man the news of the death of his other 
two daughters. These two wicked women proved as 
faithless to their husbands as they had been .-cruel 
and heartless to their father. And not only were 
they faithless to their husbands, but they became 
enemies to one another. Edmund, in order to win 
the throne ef England, made secret love both to Goneril 
and to Regan, for by marrying one of them he would 
come-to possess half the realm. About this time the 
Duke of Cornwall, Regan’s husband, died ; and Regan 
at once declared that she would marry her lover 
Edmund. At this all Goneril’s jealousy was aroused, 
and she killed her sister by poison. But she did not 
go long unpunished, for her husband the Duke of 
Albany discovered both her crime and her faithless- 
ness to himself, and put her in prison. There in her 
rage and despair she made an end of her own life. 
So by their own wickedness and quarrels these two 
daughters of King Lear perished. 

In this way the throne of England fell to the Duke 
of. Albany, who indeed had never approved of his 
wife’s treatment of her father, though he had not 
openly and boldly opposed her. The plot of Edmund, 
Gloucester’s second son, to seize the crown failed, for 
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he was killed in a duel with his elder brother Edgar 
whose claim to the earldom of Gloucester he had 
cunningly usurped. Under the good rule of the Duke 
of Albany, who was helped by Edgar, Earl of Glouces- 
ter, and by the good Earl of Kent, England became 
again a peaceful and prosperous land. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


THERE once lived in the land of Greece a brother 
and sister, Sebastian and Viola by name. These 
two were twins who so exactly resembled each other 
that if they were dressed alike it was difficult even 
for their friends to tell them apart. Their father had 
died when they were only thirteen years old, and, left 
alone in the world, the brother and sister became so 
devoted to each other that each felt miserable in the 
absence of the other. 

At the time this story begins Sebastian and Viola, 
now grown to manhood and womanhood, were taking 
a voyage together to the coast of Illyria. As they | 
drew near the end of their journey the ship in which 
they sailed was overtaken by a violent storm, which 
raged so fiercely that the vessel was wrecked and sunk 
beneath the waves. Many of the crew perished with 
the ship, but the captain, together with Viola and a few 
sailors, managed to put off to sea in a small boat before 
the ship went down. For many hours they were 
driven along by the wind and waves, at the mercy 
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of the storm, until at last, by a lucky chance, they 
drifted near the land, and the boat was washed up on 
the shore. 

-When- she had clambered out of the boat Viola 
looked’ around her at the unfamiliar country and 
asked the captain if he knew the name of that land. 
‘ This is Illyria, lady,’ answered the captain. ‘ Alas!’ 
she replied sorrowfully, ‘ what have I to do in Illyria, 
or indeed in any place, since my dear brother has 
perished with the wreck? And yet, since chance has 
saved my life, perhaps he too has been spared.’ ‘ True, 
madam,’ replied the captain, ‘and to comfort you 
let me tell you this: as the ship broke in two I saw 
your brother tie himself to a strong mast, which 
floated with him on the waves. He, like us, may have 
been washed up on the shore, and be yet alive.’ 

Viola was much comforted at this thought and 
looked once more around her, wondering what was 
the best thing to do. But the captain assured her he 
knew the country well. ‘For,’ he said, ‘I was born 
and bred not three hours’ travel from this very place.’ 
“Who governs here?’ asked Viola. The captain 
told her that the land was ruled over by a duke named 
Orsino, a man of noble character, who was unmarried; 
_ for he had long tried in vain to win the love of a lady 
named Olivia, who lived near by, and since she refused 
to have him, he would marry no other. ‘ Who then 
is Olivia?’ asked Viola. In reply he told her that 
she was the daughter of a neighbouring count, who 
had died a year ago. After his death Olivia was left 
in- the care of her brother, but he too died, and Olivia 
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was so overcome with grief at her loss that she 
never left her house, and allowed no one to visit her, 
preferring rather to bear her grief in solitude. 

Hearing this story Viola felt much sympathy for 
the poor lady, whose sorrow at the loss of a dearly- 
loved brother was so like her own, and she wished 
she might be received into her house to wait upon 
her. But the captain said this would not be possible, 
for the lady Olivia had allowed no one to enter there 
since her brother’s death, not even Duke Orsino, who 
loved her. ‘ Then,’ said Viola, ‘ if I cannot serve the 
lady I will serve the duke himself. You, friend, must 
help me in my plan, and I will pay you well. Get me 
man’s clothes, and disguise me as a youth; then take 
me to the duke and tell him I wish to be his page. . I 
will sing to him and wait upon him faithfully, but see 
you tell no one the secret of my disguise.’ The 
worthy captain agreed to Viola’s plan, and promised 
her his help, and swore to her that he would tell no 
one what he had done. Then Viola gave him money 
and he obtained clothes for her, as much like those 
of her brother as they could be, so that when she was 
dressed in them, she looked exactly like Sebastian 
himself. Then he took her to the duke, who took a 
fancy to the boy (as he thought Viola to be) and readily 
agreed to take her as his page. Viola called herself 
Cesario, and no one but the captain knew she was a 
maiden in disguise. 

Viola performed her duties as a page so well that 
before many days had passed she was already high 
in Orsino’s favour. He found her so faithful in 
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attending to his wamts, and so’sympathetic in listening” 
to him when he talked, that she gained his entire — 
confidence, and he soon toid her all the story of his — 
love for Olivia, and of how the lady refused to see him 
or receive the messengers he sent to teil her of his love. 
And Viola, as she listened to this story, began to fall 
in love with him, but-she hid her love, or showed only 
so much as a page might rightly feel for his master. 

Before long the duke sent Viola with a love-letter 
to Olivia saying, ‘ Ge to the iady ; tell her of my love, 
and that, in spite of her uukindness, I think of none 
but her, and remain true te her alone. For you are 
young, hardly as yet-a mau, anct she will let you talk, 
and will listen to your words, when she would send an 
older man away unheard.’ 

So Viola, obedient to her masier’s command, started 
off for Olivia’s house, to iry to persuade the lady to 
mairy him whoni she loved herseif. But her heart 
was heavy as she went. Having arrived at the gates, 
Viola asked the scivant, who auswered her cali, that 
she should be allowed to see ite lady Olivia. But 
the servant, who had orders fivin Lis mistress to adimit 
no one; refused tO let her in: ‘ She. is ili,’ he said, 
“no one may ’see my lady.’ ‘I know that she is ill,’ 
replied Viola, ‘and therefore am I come. 1 wili not 
go until you have let me in.’ ‘ But,’ said the mau, 
‘she is asleep; no-one can see her now.’ ‘ That too 
I know,’ said Viola, ‘ but still I will not go until I 
have talked with her.’ Then the servant went and 
reported the persistence of Viola to his mistress Olivia, 
who inquired what the young man was like, for. it 
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must be kept in mind that Viola was dressed as a 
page-boy. The servant described him as good-looking, 
and so stirred Olivia’s curiosity that she gave orders 
to her man to show the visitor in. But first she veiled 
her face, saying as she did so that once more she 


would hear what the duke had to say to her, for she — 


had no doubt that the messenger came from him. 

When Viola came in and saw the ladies of the 
household seated around with the veiled figure among 
them, she inquired which was the lady of the house, 
for, she said, she had written and learnt the words 
she was to say so carefully, that it would be a pity to 
address them to the wrong person. And when, after 
some talk, she learnt that the veiled lady was Olivia, 
she stili refused to deliver her message until all the 
others had been sent from the room. ‘ My words, 
lady,’ she said, ‘ are for your ears alone, and further, 
I beg you to let me see your face unveiled.” Now 
Viola’s youth and good looks and ready speech had 
made a great impression upon Olivia. She soon 
became far more interested in the page himself than 
in any message he might bring her from the duke. 
So she was quite willing to let him see her face, and 
when her attendants had left the room, she threw off 
her veil, saying, ‘I will draw the curtain, and. show 
you the picture; is it not well done?’ ‘Excellently 
done,’ replied the page, and praised her beauty and her 
fair complexion with flattering words. 

Then he went on to speak of the Duke Orsino’s 
love ; of how he adored Olivia, and spent his days 
weeping and groaning for love of her. ‘If I did love 
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you as my master does,’ said Viola, ‘ I would take no 
denial, but would build a cottage at your gates. 
There I would live and call your name aloud; write 
songs and sing to you, until at last you pitied me 
and listened to my love.’ ‘ You might do much,’ 
said Olivia, ‘but your master [ shall never love. 
Go back and tell him so. Let him send no more, 
unless indeed you come again yourself to tell me how 
he takes my message.’ For Olivia was fast falling 
in love with Viola, never doubting that she was a 
man, and could not bear to think she might never 
see her again. Then she offered money as a gift, but 
Viola refused it, and, begging her once more to try to 
think a little more kindly of her master, took her leave. 
When Viola had gone Olivia was surprised to find 
how quickly her affection had been won by the ‘ young 
man’. She felt that if ‘he’ had come pleading his 
Own cause, instead of the duke’s, her answer would 
have been less stern, and she was very anxious to see 
him again. So she searched her mind for a plan 
whereby she might show Cesario that she loved him 
and so encourage him to come back. After a little 
thought she took a ring from her finger and calling 
_ Malvolio, her servant, she gave it to him, saying, 
‘Run after the duke’s messenger and return to him 
this ring, which he has left behind, and tell him I 
will not accept it, nor any other presents from his 
master. Nor shall he console the duke with any hope 
that I may change my mind. And tell the page that 
if he will come this way to-morrow I’ll give him reasons 
for it.’ Malvolio did as he was bid, and Viola seeing 
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the ring, and knowing full well that Orsino had sent 
no gift by her, guessed (as indeed Olivia had hoped 
that she would do) that the lady was falling in love 
with her and wished to see her again. ‘ Alas, poor 
lady,’ she said, ‘she might as well love a dream as 
fall in love with me. Here is a strange situation, 
and all because I was so foolish as to dress up as a 
man. I love the duke. The duke loves Olivia. And 
Olivia loves me. ‘Tis a tangle too difficult for me to 
straighten out. I can only leave it to be set right by 
time.’ 

Then she returned to Orsino’s palace and told him 
of the ill-success of her visit, and that the lady had 
said that she could never love him. But the duke 
stubbornly refused to take the answer as final. Viola 
tried to convince him that it was no use hoping any 
longer. ‘Suppose there were some lady,’ she said, 
“who loved you as you love Olivia, and you loved her’ 
not, would you not tell her so, and must she-not take 
your answer?’ ‘ That may be so,’ replied the dul:ze, 
“but women cannot love as men.- No lady could love 
me with so fierce a love as that which I feel for Olivia.’ 
‘Ah, but I know they can,’ replied Viola, and then 
she told of how her father’s daughter once loved a man, 
and never told him so, but pined away in secret ; and 
though it was herself of whom she spoke and her 
own love for Orsino, he never guessed the truth, but 
thought she spoke of some dead sister. He insisted 
that Viola should go to Olivia and plead yet once 
again, so taking a jewel from him as a gift for the lady, 
she obeyed his order and started off for her house. 
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This- time Viola was admitted without difficulty, 
and shown into Olivia’s presence, where she began 
again to beg that a little kindness might be shown 
to her master. But Olivia refused to listen to any 
message from the duke, and said she never wished 
to hear his name again. ‘ But if you choose to plead 
on your own behalf,’ she said, ‘then will I listen 
gladly.’ Finding that Viola paid no heed to her hints 
she began to speak more plainly, and told her openly 
of her love. Viola, hearing this, knew not how to 
behave, nor how to answer her ; so simply telling her 
that it was her firm resolve never to love a woman, 
she left the palace. 

All this time Viola had never given up hope of 
seeing her lost brother again and, even while she was 
talking to Olivia, a sea captain, with a young man 
accompanying him, was entering the town by another 
street. The captain’s name was Antonio, and the 
young man was Sebastian, Viola’s twin brother, who 
had not been drowned as his sister had feared. For 
after tying himself to a mast and floating a while on 
the sea, he had been picked up by Antonio’s ship alive 
and unhurt. The captain of the boat was kind to 
him, accepted him as a friend, and took him with him 
on his travels, which led them, three months later, to 
Illyria. Here they landed, not far from that same 
spot where Viola had been washed ashore. Sebastian 
wished to see the town and visit the duke’s court, 
but the captain was afraid to let him go alone, for fear 
some misfortune might overtake him. And yet he 
dared not go into the town himself lest he might be 
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seen by the duke or some official of the country who 
might recognize him, because in a recent fight at sea 
Antonio had wounded Orsino’s own nephew. He 
knew that the duke had given orders for his arrest 
if he ever came that way. So after accompanying 
Sebastian for a mile or so he told him to go on alone, 
and since he felt much affection for the boy, he gave 
him his purse in case he might wish to spend some 
money in the town. He begged him to keep out ot 
danger, and recommended him to seek a lodging for 
the night at an inn, called ‘The Elephant’, where he 
promised to meet him later. 

In the meantime, Olivia’s uncle, Sir Toby Belch, 
a fat and merry knight, but a great drunkard, had been 
trying to introduce his friend Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
a wild, boastful, but cowardly fellow, to Olivia. This 
had annoyed her very much, for though Sir Andrew 
professed love for her, she would have nothing to do | 
with him. One day Sir Toby was reproved for his 
drunken habits by Olivia’s steward Malvolio, who 
was unbelievably conceited, ‘sick of self-love’, as 
Olivia once told him. Everyone disliked Malvolio 
for his overbearing ways, and Maria, Olivia’s maid, 
hit on a very good plan to humble him. She wrote 
a letter to Malvolio copying her mistress’s hand- 
writing, in which she made it appear that Olivia 
was in love with her steward, and had written the 
letter secretly to him. The letter said that he 
had only to ask Olivia’s hand to become her lord. 
Malvolio found the letter, which had been dropped 
in his way, and fell completely into the trap; and 
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when he went to see Olivia he made a great fool of 
himself. ; 

Sir Toby Belch was much pleased at this joke, for 
he was a great joker himself, and soon after this he 
_ determined to play a prank on his friend Sir Andrew 

Aguecheek and on Viola. It had happened that Sir 
Andrew had seen Viola when she last visited Olivia, 
and was very jealous of the favours that had been 
shown her. Sir Toby told him that he ought to have 
rushed out and knocked Cesario down, and that now 
Olivia would think nothing of him. He said that Sir 
Andrew must find some way of regaining the lady’s 
favour, and persuaded him that he must fight a duel 
with Cesario (that is, Viola). So Sir Andrew, being 
very valiant on paper, sent a challenge to her. Viola 
was terrified; and Sir Toby increased her fears by 
telling her that Sir Andrew Aguecheek was the fiercest 
knight in the world. Then he told his friend the same 
tale, saying that Viola was the bravest and most 
deadly of fighters, until he frightened Sir Andrew 
almost as much as he had Viola. As the two met and 
were cautiously approaching one another, and poor 
Viola was on the point of telling them she was only a 
woman, they were interrupted by a stranger, who 
drew his sword, declaring that he would take up 
Viola’s quarrel, and fight any one who attacked her. 

This stranger was Antonio, who had grown anxious 
at the long absence of his friend Sebastian and had 
gone to look for him, in spite of the risk he ran of being 
arrested. Seeing’ Viola he mistook her, in Cesario’s 
clothes, for her brother Sebastian, and ran forward 
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to defend his friend. Viola was surprised, but much 
relieved at this timely assistance ; but almost at ‘that 
moment some officers of the duke came along and, 
recognizing Antonio as the man they wanted, arrested 
him forthwith, and were about to: march him off. 
Turning to Viola (whom he still thought to be 
Sebastian) he said, ‘I must obey. This comes of 
my venturing into this town tosearch for you.’ Andhe 
begged her, before he went, to give him back the purse 
he had lent to Sebastian in case he should be in need 
of money. Viola was much perplexed at being asked 
to return his purse to a man whom she had never met 
before, but she offered the captain half the money 
she possessed (which was little enough) as a present 
in return for the help he had so kindly given her. 
Antonio was deeply hurt at. the ingratitude of his 
young friend, who not only refused to give him back 
his own purse, but even pretended not to recognize 
him. He told the officers, who were trying to hasten 
him away, that he had saved this young man’s life, 
cared for him, and given him his friendship, only now 
to receive ingratitude in return. But the officers were 
not interested in his story; they insisted he should 
go with them at once, and Antonio, still reproaching 
Viola for her behaviour, and calling her Sebastian, was 
led away. Hearing herself addressed as ‘Sebastian’, 
Viola guessed that the captain had taken her for 
her brother, the copy of whose clothes she wore, 
and she began to hope that he might be alive. She 
would have liked te question Antonio, but it was 
too late, for he had gone, and fearing she might 
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once more be called upon to fight, she hastened on 
her way. 

She had not been gone long when Sebastian, who 
was strolling round the town, came to that place, and 
Sir Andrew seeing him and thinking it was Cesario 
come back, and remembering in what a cowardly 
way the page had met his last attack, rushed at him, 
and hit him a blow on the head, Sebastian was no 
coward, and finding himself attacked thus by a stranger, 
he hit him back several times, and drawing his sword 
called upon the knight to do the same. They had 
scarcely begun to fight when Olivia came out from her 
house, and seeing her dear Cesario (as she thought) 
in danger, called to the combatants to sheathe their 
swords, and, ordering Sir Andrew out of her sight, 
invited Sebastian into her house. 

Now Sebastian was much surprised at the kindness 
shown him by a lady whom he had never seen before, 
but he followed her willingly into her house. As, 
however, she continued to speak affectionate words 
to him, and treat him as a dear friend, he began to 
wonder if he were asleep and dreaming. But if so 
he found the dream pleasant enough, and hoped it 
might continue. It also occurred to him that the lady 
might be mad: yet she seemed sane enough. She 
gave orders to her servants in a reasonable manner 
and conducted the affairs of her household with sense ; 
only her apparent love for him could not be explained. 
And when, after a while, Olivia called a priest, and 
proposed to Sebastian that they should be married 
that very hour, Sebastian, in spite of his surprise, 
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liked her so much that he agreed to her suggestion. 
Olivia promised him that the marriage should be 
kept secret just as long as he wished, se the ceremony 
was performed by the priest ; and Sebastian then left 
his wife for a time in order to look for Antonio, to ask 
his advice on the curious turn affairs had taken. 

While the marriage of Sebastian and Olivia was 
taking place, Viola had returned to her master, and 
told him that Olivia had said she never wanted to 
hear his name again, and Orsino, convinced at last 
that it was no use sending any more messengers to 
her, determined to go himself and plead his own cause 
for the last time. Accompanied by Viola and other 
attendants he set out for Olivia’s palace. On their 
arrival at the gates they met a jester, who belonged 
to the house, and the duke bribed this man to go and 
beg his mistress to come out, promising him a further 
sum of money if he succeeded. The man hurried off 
on his errand, while the duke and his party waited 
outside. 

As they stood there the officers of the law who had 
captured Antonio came along the street, bringing 
their prisoner with them. They were searching for 
the duke, and when they saw him they led Antonio 
up to him saying that this was the very man who had 
wounded his nephew, and that they had found him 
fighting a duel in the streets of the town, and had 
arrested him according to their orders. When Viola 
saw Antonio and heard the accusation against him, 
she told her master how she had been attacked by a 
stranger on her homeward way, and that this man had 
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drawn his sword on her behalf, and rescued her from 
her adversary, but that afterwards he had spoken 
strange words to her which she’could not understand. 

Now Antonio still mistook Viola for his friend 
Sebastian, and hearing her words, he explained 
indignantly to the duke how he had dragged this 
youth, half-drowned, from the sea; had shown him 
every kindness and kept him with him for three 
months, till they had landed that very morning: on 
these shores. He went on to relate the events that 
had happened in the town: how he had followed him 
for fear he might get into trouble, though he knew 
well he was risking his life in so doing: how in return 
he had been shown the worst ingratitude, his purse 
even being refused him, and all knowledge of his 
acquaintance denied: ‘Fellow,’ replied the duke, 
“you speak like a madman. For three months past 
this lad has awaited on me as my page. But here 
comes the countess. Officers, take him away, I will 
speak again with him later.’ 

Then turning to Olivia, who had joined the group, 
he reproached her for her cruelty to him, and told her 
of his unchanging devotion to her. But Olivia would 
not listen to him; all her looks were for Cesario, and 
all her words were words of kindness to him. And 
Orsino began to see what had happened: that the 
page he had sent so often to Olivia had become his 
rival, and won the lady’s love himself. Speaking 
angry words to Cesario he turned to go, commanding 
the page to follow him; which was, indeed, what 
Viola most wished to do, for Olivia’s affectionate words 
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made her feel most uncomfortable. So in spite of 
the countess’s protests she followed her master, swear- 
ing as she did so that she loved him more than her 
own life, and more than she would ever love ‘a wife. 

Then, in despair, Olivia forgot her promise that 
she would keep her marriage secret, and cried, ‘ Cesario, 
husband, stay.’ ‘Husband?’ repeated the duke in 
amazement. ‘Yes, my fusband,’ replied Olivia, 
“and he cannot deny it.’ ‘ No, my lord, I am not her 
husband,’ said Viola. At that momenta servant whom 
Olivia had sent to fetch the priest, who had married 
her to Sebastian, returned with the holy man, and 
questioned by Olivia, he replied that in truth scarcely 
two hours had passed since the marriage contract 
had been signed by these two in his presence. Though 
Viola swore that she had taken part in no such 
ceremony, the duke was now convinced that what 
Olivia and the priest maintained was true. Furious at 
the ingratitude of the page he had thought so faithful, 
he bade them an angry farewell and turned to go, 
forbidding Viola ever to come into his presence again. 
All stood puzzled and confused at what had happened. 
Olivia was hurt and surprised at Viola’s denial of the 
marriage to which she (or rather Sebastian) had agreed 
so willingly two hours before ; while Viola could not 
understand the priest’s insistence about a ceremony 
in which.she knew she had taken no part. 

And then to add to the amazement of all in came 
Sebastian. He first spoke friendly words of greeting 
to Olivia, addressing her as his wife ; and then turned 
eagerly to Antonio, and told him of his pleasure 
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in seeing him again and of how anxious he had been in 
his absence. The wonder of all present knew no bounds 
when they saw Viola and Sebastian, alike in every 
feature and in voice and dress, standing before them. 
Looking at the pair none could tell which was Cesario. 
But the surprise of the brother and sister was greater 
than all. ‘Had you been a woman,’ cried Sebastian, 
‘I should welcome you with tears of joy as my sister, 
Viola, whom I believed drowned. But brother I have 
none.’ ‘If my dress is your only difficulty,’ replied 
Viola, ‘ then wait a while, and I will take you to a 
captain in this town who saved me from the wreck, 
and by whose help I obtained these clothes, so that I 
might wait upon the duke as a page. My maiden’s 
clothes lie at his house, and when I have put them on 
you shall embrace me and rejoice, for I am indeed your 
sister Viola.’ 

The situation now being clear, Sebastian turned to 
Olivia, and teased her with having fallen in love with 
a woman, and with having married a man by mistake ; 
but Olivia seemed contented enough at the way events 
had fallen out. Then Orsino, seeing that Olivia was 
really married to another and was not for him, 
recollected how often Cesario had said he should never 
love a woman as he loved him. He, therefore, asked 
Viola for her hand in marriage, and making her repeat 
again her love for him, led her away, promising that 
as soon as she had obtained woman’s clothes once more 
she should be no longer his page, but his wife. 

And thus ends the story of the ‘ Twelfth Night ; 
or, What You Will’, and indeed we might have named 
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it like another of Shakespeare’s plays, ‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well’ ; for brave Sebastian and loving, faithful 
Viola were reunited, Duke Orsino was consoled, and 
the grand lady Olivia made happy, we hope, ever 
afterwards. 


THE TEMPEST 


THERE was a lonely island in the sea which had been 
bewitched by an old hag named Sycorax ; and in this 
desolate spot two human beings were living—Prospero, 
a wise, white-haired and bearded old man, and his 
beautiful daughter Miranda, who was about sixteen 
years old. There was indeed someone else on the 
island who passed for a man, but he was of such 
monstrous aspect and shape that he was uglier than an 
ape. This creature was Caliban, the son of the witch 
Sycorax, who had died before Prospero came to the 
island. Prospero had seen Caliban in the woods one 
day, and had taken him home and tried to teach him, 
but finding this impossible he had made him his servant, 
and his duty was to do all the menial, heavy and 
laborious duties, as the only tasks for which a monster 
like him was fitted. 

Prospero and his daughter lived in a cave where 
the old man kept his books and studied magic. This 
art he found very useful to-him on the island, for by it 
he freed many good spirits who had been imprisoned 
in trunks of trees by Sycorax, because they would 
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not carry out her wicked orders, before Prospero had 
come to the island. By these kind acts he won the 
love of the spirits he Bad freed, who served him grate- 
fully. The chief of them was called Ariel, who was 
always ready when his master called him. He had 
the power of flying through the air unseen, and could 
do many other superhuman things. For instance he 
could change himself into different shapes at will, and 
become, if he liked, a hedgehog or any other animal. 
He was very lively and energetic, and used to play all 
kinds of tricks on the clumsy Caliban when the latter 
was lazy and slow in carrying out Prospero’s orders. 

Now if happened that one day a great storm arose 
and raged furiously round the island. 

Amidst the wild waves, a ship was seen in great 
distress, tossing about at the mercy of the wind and 
billows. Miranda was watching from the shore with 
her father, and, pitying those on board the doomed 
vessel, she asked him to use his magic power to stop 
the storm. Prospere calmed his daughter’s fears, 
assuring her that all would be well, and that the sailors 
would be saved. ‘ But now,’ he added, ‘ the time has 
cume to tell you how you and I came here twelve 
years ago.’ And Miranda listened while her - father 
told his story. 

Twelve years ago, he told her, he was no less a 
person than the Duke of Milan, with lands and wealth 
and power. But because he loved study more than 
the active life of a ruler, he had entrusted to his 
brother Antonio the management of state affairs. 
Antonio, however, had not been true to his_ trust. 
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Instead of showing loyalty to Duke Prospero, he had 
plotted to get rid of him. Craftily he obtained the 
help of Alonso, the neighbouring King of Naples, and 
one dark night the plotters seized Prospero and _ his 
little daughter, took them in a ship out to sea, and 
set them adrift in a rotten boat that they had brought 
_ with them. The carrying out of this wicked order 
had been entrusted to a kindly man—Gonzalo—one 
of Alonso’s nobles, who put in the boat, with Prospero 
and his daughter, water and food and clothes, and the 
most prized books from Prospero’s library. In time 
the boat regched a little island, where for twelve years 
Prospero had been occupied with the teaching and 
upbringing of his child and with the study of magic 
from the books that had come with them. 

Now those on board the wrecked ship were his old 
enemies whom a strange chance brought to the same 
shore. For it so happened that Alonso, the King of 
Naples, had arranged for his daughter’s marriage with 
the prince of a country across the sea, and had sailed 
with a great fleet to carry his daughter to this distant 
land and to celebrate the wedding. With the king 
sailed Prospero’s traitor brother Antonio, the usurping 
Duke of Milan, and another brother Sebastian, and the 
son of the King of Naples, named Ferdinand. The 
kindly Gonzalo was also one of the company. And 
Prospero by his magic art had raised this storm which 
blew the king’s vessel to the island shore and was at 
that moment being broken to pieces on the rocks. 

Most of this story Prospero told to Miranda as they 
watched the storm-tossed ship from the shore, the 
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ship which held the very men who had plotted against 
his life twelve years before. But though Prospero 
himself had raised the storm, he did not wish his 
enemiesharm. His plan was.just thé opposite: he was 
about to use his magic art to bring about repentance 
in his enemies and to restore good will between them 
and him. To carry out his purpose he summoned 
to his presence the chief of the good spirits, whom 
he had released from bondage, the faithful fairy 
Ariel. Ariel it was who at Prospero’s command had 
raised the tempest. Now again at his command 
Ariel so terrified the royal party on board that they 
leapt from the vessel into the sea, but came safe to land. 

Ferdinand, son of the King of Naples, landed alone, 
and was led by magic guidance into the presence 
of Prospero and Miranda. At sight of him Miranda 
was struck with wonder—living alone with her father - 
she had seen no youth like Ferdinand before. As 
for Ferdinand, her beauty and gentleness moved his 
heart to love. That his daughter and the Prince of 
Naples should love and wed was part of Prospero’s 
plan, but to test the young man’s sincerity he resolved 
to put difficulties in his way. He made light of the 
young man before his daughter, saying there were 
many far better men than Ferdinand. And he used 
his magic to make Ferdinand a prisoner in his cave, 
and there set him to pile up heavy logs of wood, a 
task very unsuited to a prince. Then, leaving the 
lovers, Prospero withdrew into his study, but secretly 
watched and overheard them. Kings’ sons are not 
used to heavy labour; and though Ferdinand did his 
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best to pile the logs, he was soon tired out. Miranda 
begged him not to work so hard. ‘ My father,’ she 
said, ‘is at his studies, and so will remain for three 
hours more. Oh! please take rest.’ But Ferdinand 
was afraid that Prospero would not let him marry 
her if his orders were disobeyed. ‘I dare not rest,’ 
he said. ‘I must finish my work first.’ Still Miranda 
longed to help him. ~ If you will sit down I will carry 
your logs for a while.’ But to this Ferdinand would 
not agree. As they conversed, Prospero, invisible 
to them, listened glad at heart ; for their words made 
him sure that they would love one another truly. 
That Miranda should wed the Prince of Naples was 
Prospero’s fondest hope, so that their joy in one 
another’s company was the greatest joy to him also. 
Satisfied that all would go well, he appeared again 


before them. ‘Have no more fears,’ he said, ‘ for 


if I have been severe to you, I can now make up for it 
fully. Ferdinand, I entrust to your keeping my dear 
daughter. Truly she is worth all your praise of her, 
andevenmore. Love her then truly, and your wedding 
ceremony shall take place soon. But now sit here and 
talk together, for I have other business that needs 
doing.’ So saying Prospero left them. 

This other business to which hé now attended was 
the welfare of the King of Naples and his party, who 
had been cast ashore on some other part of the island. 
Besides Alonso, King of Naples, and Antonio, the 
usurping Duke of Milan,. there were in the party 
Sebastian, Antonio’s brother, the kind old nobleman 
Gonzalo and others. As they wandered disconsolately 
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about the island in search of food and shelter, Alonso 
lamented the death of his son Ferdinand, who, he 
believed, had been drowned. Some of the nobles 
did their best to comfort him, for they told him 
that his son had been seen swimming strongly towards 
the shore, and that it was quite likely that he had 
struggled to land and was still alive. Old Gonzalo 
was struck with wonder at the greenness and fertility 
of the island, in which, he declared, men might live 
together very happily if they would. At length, 
weary with wandering, they fell asleep. 

But Prospero had not forgotten to provide for 
their welfare. His faithful servant Ariel had, at his 
command, kept them from harm. But just as the 
old man had not allowed Ferdinand to win his daughter 
without some trial, so he determined to make the 
shipwrecked party suffer at first for the wrongs they 
had done him. Accordingly he commanded Ariel 
to arrange that they should fall into some trouble, 
for Prospero was very ready to forgive them, but he 
wanted to be quite sure that they really and truly 
repented of their sins. 

The party soon awakened from their short and 
troubled sleep, and, in spite of weariness, began once 
more their wanderings in search of food. Just as they 
were giving up hope, their ears caught the sound of 
weird music, and suddenly Ariel and his attendant 
spirits appeared before them, in strange shapes, 
bringing with them a rich banquet. Then, spreading 
out the feast for the weary travellers to eat, the spirits 
vanished. Marvelling at these magical events, the 
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uungry men made ready to eat, when suddenly Ariel 
appeared again—this time in the form of a winged 
monster. He clapped his wings over the table, causing 
the food and dishes to disappear. 

But Ariel himself remained before the astonished 
wanderers and addressed them. He reminded:Alonso 
and Antonio how sinful they were, and told them 
that they were hardly fit to live; for they had most 
unjustly supplanted the good Prospero in Milan, and 
exposed him and his innocent child to the perils of 
the sea. Now they themselves had been exposed 
in their turn to the mercy of the winds and waves, 
and Ariel told them that nothing could save them 
from a lingering death on the island but sorrow for 
their past misdeeds, and a good life afterwards. As 
soon as he had delivered his message Ariel vanished, 
leaving his hearers dumbfounded at his words. Alonso 
and Antonio, their guilt thus brought home to them, 
were distracted when they realized what they had done, 
and rushed away wildly in their remorse. 

Meanwhile Ariel had returned and told Prospero 
what had happened; and the old man, whose only 
desire was to bring his enemies to repentance, and 
not to harm them, ordered his brave spirit to bring 
the pénitent king and his followers to him. Ariel 
led them into the old man’s presence, but neither 
Antonio nor his brother, nor iudeed any of the others 
could recognize Prospero, now dressed in his magic 
robes, as the former Duke of Milan. But Prospero 
reminded them of their past ill treatment of him and 
his daughter. Then, removing his robes, he revealed 
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himself to them as their old duke, forgave them their 
crimes against him and welcomed their friendship 
for the future. Alonso expressed his sorrow for his 
share in robbing Prospero of his dukedom, and 
Antonio, touched by his brother’s kindness, begged 
forgiveness of him with grief and tears. 

One further act of grace remained to be performed, 
for Alonso was still grieving at the loss of his dear son, 
Ferdinand. Prospero now made ready to restore 
him to his father. ‘Since you have restored my 
dukedom to me,’ he said to Alonso, ‘I will do for 
you something that will give you as much joy as the 
restoration of my dukedom gives me.’ So saying 
he opened the door of his cave, and there within 
Alonso saw his son Ferdinand sitting with Miranda, 
playing chess. Great was the joy of father and son 
at this meeting, for each had thought the other dead. 
Seeing Miranda, and struck with her charm and beauty, 
Alonso, like Ferdinand before him, thought that she 
must be the goddess of the island, who had separated 
father and son through the shipwreck, and had again 
brought them together. ‘ Not so,’ replied Ferdinand, 
smiling at his father for making the same mistake 
as he had done, ‘ she is not a goddess, but like the rest 
of us she is a mortal; yet the gods have granted that 
she shall be mine. She is the daughter of this famous 
Duke of Milan, who now by marriage will become my 
father too, a second father to me.’ ‘ Then,’ said 
Alonso, ‘that marriage makes me her father also. 
So I must beg from my daughter forgiveness for the 
wrong done to her father.’ At this Prospero begged 
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him to forget the past: let them grieve over that no 
more. Rather might they live in friendship for the 
future, for the realms of Milan and Naples were to be 
joined by marriage bonds. They celebrated the 
occasion by a banquet, at which Caliban served, and 
Prospero’s guests were astonished at the sight of this 
monstrous creature. 

But how weré*the company thus brought together 
in friendliness, to get back again to their homes in 
Italy ? The ship, as they thought, must be a wreck, 
and her crew all drowned for aught they knew. But 
the faithful Ariel had seen to their safety. By Ariel’s 
skill they had all succeeded in landing unhurt, nor 
had the ship been badly disabled. The boatswain 
and the crew, like the rest of those on board, had also 
wandered across the island. And thus it happened 
that as Prospero and his newly-made friends were still 
talking, Gonzalo caught sight of a number of sailors 
making their way to them from a distance. The 
sailors were overjoyed to find that their royal passengers 
had escaped without harm, and the party with Prospero 
heard with surprise and relief that not only was the 
crew saved but the ship too was strong and stout and 
safe in harbour. ‘For this night,’ said Prospero to 
his guests, ‘ you shall rest in my cave with me and I 
shall entertain you by telling you the story of my life 
since I left Italy. To-morrow morning I’ll bring you 
to your ship, and so to Naples, where we shall celebrate 
the wedding of your dear Ferdinand and Miranda. 
Afterwards it is my hope to retire to Milan, where I 
shall dwell till my days on earth end.’ 
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And on the morrow they left the island, but not 
before Prospero had bade farewell to his faithful 
spirits, and especially to his beloved Ariel, to whom 
he gave his heart’s desire, and set him free for ever to 
roam ‘the earth careless and merry. Ariel, still 
devoted to his former master, did not desert them, 
but went with them until the ship arrived safely at 
Naples. 


HAMLET 


HAMLET, the young Prince of Denmark, was once the 
gayest and most lively of men, taking part in all kinds 
of hunting and sports; but a great trouble came to 
cloud his life. His father died suddenly in a mysterious 
way; and Hamlet, being a thoughtful young man, 
and loving his father, who had been a good and wise 
king, took his death much to heart. He was told 
that the old king had died from the bite of a snake 
while he was asleep one afternoon in his orchard. 
Soon after his death, Claudius, the brother of the dead 
king, and uncle to Hamlet, married the queen, and now 
he was the reigning king. Hamlet did not like his 
mother to marry again so quickly, and the more he 
thought about the affair the sadder he became until 
he was so miserable and gloomy that he gave up all 
his manly games and pastimes and seemed quite 
unlike his gay natural self. 
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He did not love his uncle, who was as base and 
unworthy as his father had been upright and honour- 
able, and it troubled him to think that his mother 
had taken such a husband in the place of the old king ; 
for he loved his mother as a dutiful son should. 
A suspicion had crept into his mind that Claudius had 
brought about the death of his father in order to get 
the crown for himself, and that his mother had known 
of it ; and this last thought drove him almost mad. 
The new king and the queen noticed that the prince 


_was gloomy and unhappy, but they did not think that 


he suspected them of a foul crime, so they did their 
best to cheer him up. They hated the black mourn- 
ing clothes which Hamlet refused to leave off wearing, 
because when they saw them they were reminded of 
the old king’s death, which they wanted to forget. 
But, although they advised him to dress and behave 
more cheerfully, he would not do so, and he did not 
let them know the real cause of his sorrow, which, 
they decided, was the result of his being in love. 
Then a strange story was told to Hamlet. Vor 
three nights in succession the guard of soldiers that 
kept watch by night before the castle had seen a 
ghost. Hamlet’s best friend, Horatio, had also seen 
it and brought the news to the prince. The ghost 
had appeared at midnight. It was dressed from head 
to foot in armour which was just like the armour of 
the old dead king, and its face was just like his face. 
It wore a sad look, and when the guard challenged it, 
it had not answered, though once it had seemed 
about to speak when the morning cock crowed and it 
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vanished from sight. Hamlet questioned the soldiers 
and from their answers he felt sure that the story was 
true ; so he determined to sit up the next night and 
watch for the ghost himself. For if the ghost was 
indeed that of his father, it surely wanted to tell him 
something, and it would be able to explain some of 
the doubts and fears that’ were in his mind. 

Accordingly, on the next night, Hamlet, Horatio 
and one of the soldiers met for their midnight watch 
in front of the castle. Outside all was still, but inside 
the king and queen were making merry, with feasting 
and wine, and the sounds of revelry could be faintly 
heard by the watchers. As they stood listening, 
Horatio suddenly touched Hamlet on the shoulder. 
‘Look, my lord,’ he whispered, ‘look, it comes.’ 
The ghost had come again. At the sight of a being © 
so like his dead father, the prince exclaimed in wonder : . 
“What does your coming mean? You, so like my 
father ? Are you really he, or another ? What would 
you have us do?’ In answer the spirit beckoned to 
Hamlet to go aside with it away from his two com- 
-panions. Horatio, afraid some dreadful thing might 
happen to his friend, begged him not to follow; but — 
though they tried to hold him back by force, he thrust’ 
them aside, and disappeared from their sight. 

He followed the phantom, which was indeed his 
father’s ghost ; and the ghost quickly told him that 
in truth he had been murdered. ‘ Now,’ said the 
ghost, ‘ it was given out that, sleeping in my orchard, 
a serpent stung me ; but know, thou noble youth, 
the serpent that did sting thy father’s life now wears 
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his crown.’ It then commanded Hamlet to ‘revenge 
his foul and most unnatural murder’ But he was 
not to kill his mother, who had shared in the crime : she 
was to be left to suffer the punishment of sorrow and 
remorse for her own misdeeds. So, bidding his son 
not forget his command, the old king’s spirit vanished. 

Returning to his two companions, Hamlet made 
them swear to say nothing of what had happened that 
night, but only to Horatio did he speak of his talk with 
the ghost. And he made a strange resolution, that in 
future he would behave outwardly as a madman, for 
in that way he thought his uncle would be most unlikely 
to suspect him ; and also he would be able in that way 
to hide his feelings better. He told this resolution to 
Horatio alone. 

So in accordance with his plan, Hamlet’s talk and 
behaviour became stranger than ever, especially when 
he was with the king and queen. As the weeks since 
his father’s death went by, and yet the prince showed 
no signs of getting better, but rather worse, his uncle 
and the queen were more and more puzzled. They 
still did not think that he suspected them, but they 


- guessed that he had something more than the mere 


death of his father on his mind, and it was not long 
before a reason for his madness was suggested to them. 

Among the courtiers there was an old man famous 
for his experience and wisdom, named Polonius. 
Now Polonius had a beautiful daughter named Ophelia, 
of whom Hamlet had in the past been very fond. 
Her father had secretly encouraged their friendship 
because he had hoped that his daughter would some 
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day marry Hamlet and so become a princess. But 
he was not certain whether Hamlet loved Ophelia 
truly, so being crafty, he had told her not to encourage 
Hamlet too much, saying that love too readily returned, 
readily died, and that if she appeared cold sometimes, 
he would love her more. 

Ophelia was a dutiful daughter, who trusted in 
her father’s wisdom, and so she had done as he advised. 
The result seemed to be just what old Polonius desired. 

For soon afterwards his daughter came to him in 
distress, telling him how Hamlet had come to her 
badly dressed and miserable, with a pitiful look of 
sorrow on his face. Polonius at once thought that 
Hamlet was miserable because his love had not been 
returned and he was satisfied that this was the cause 
of all his madness. ‘This,’ he said to Ophelia, 
‘proves that he loves you dearly, for your coldness | 
to him has only made him mad.’ And he went to the» 
king and queen with this explanation of the prince’s 
behaviour, hoping they would arrange a marriage 
between the prince and Ophelia in order to restore 
Hamlet to happiness. 

Meanwhile the latter was continually thinking of 
the command of his father’s ghost to revenge his 
cruel murder, and wondering how he could plan the 
revenge. Though he hated his uncle, he naturally 
shrank from killing another human being. And still 
sweet thoughts of his loved Ophelia came to him at 
times, and he turned to her for sympathy though 
he could not tell her what his trouble was. One day 
he wrote a wild love-letter to her. She showed it 
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to her father, who read it to the king and queen, and 
they thought that they had discovered the reason 
for the prince’s madness, and the remedy for it at the 
same time. 

Thus were the deceivers deceived. But poor Hamlet 
was still miserable. He could not make up his mind 
if the ghost’s story was really true ; and if it was true, 
how could he kill his mother’s husband ? He blamed 
himself for being cowardly and inactive, for delaying 
his revenge, but, he asked himself, how was he to 
know if the ghost he had.seen was really his father’s 
spirit ? It might have been a devil which had taken 
his father’s shape for some evil purpose. Besides it 
was difficult to kill a king, for he always had a guard 
about him, and the queen also was usually with him. 
Such opposite thoughts as these so troubled his mind 
and conscience that he wondered if it was worth while 
to live. 

He resolved to find out definitely if the king and 
queen had really planned and carried out the murder, 
and a way of doing this soon occurred to him. For 
it happened that a party of wandering actors came 
_ to the palace and wanted to perform one of their 
plays before the court. Hamlet had seen them before 
and remembered that one of their plays told of the 
terrible murder ofa duke, and of the grief of the duchess, 
his widow. ‘ Now,’ he thought, ‘I know of a sure 
way to test whether the pair are guilty or not.’ 

So, taking one of the players aside, he asked him 
if he knew a play called ‘ The Murder of Gonzago 
ip which a duke named Gonzago was poisoned in 
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his garden by a near relative who afterwards married 
his widow. The actors said they knew it, and would 
act it if Hamlet wished. ‘ To-morrow night,’ said 
Hamlet, ‘ you shall play it before the king and queen, 
but I wish you to put in a few lines of my own to 
improve it.’ 

So Hamlet made some changes in the play, in order 
that it might be as like the actual murder of his father 
as possible. For he knew how a good play could stir 
the feelings of the audience, and remembered a story 
of how a murderer had confessed his guilt on seeing 
his crime acted again before him on the stage. ‘So 
now, thought Hamlet, ‘as the king and queen see 
this play, if their hearts are guilty, their faces will 
show it, and I shall be able to watch them closely, and 
mark their conduct’; and he invited King Claudius 
and the queen to come and see the play the next 
-evening. Of course he did not tell them what it was ” 
going to be about, and they accepted the invitation 
readily, for they thought it was a sign that the prince 
was recovering from his madness at last. Before the 
play began Hamlet went to his trusty friend Horatio, 
told him what he had arranged, and asked him to 
help him watch the behaviour of the king and queen 
during it. ‘Ifthe scene does not move him strangely,’ 
he said, ‘ then the ghost was not my father’s spirit, and 
I have wronged Claudius by thinking him guilty.’ 

So when it was time for the play to begin, the royal 
party entered and placed themselves in front of the 
stage. Hamlet and Horatio sat a little to one side in 
the shadow, where they could watch the king without 
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appearing to do so too openly. At the beginning of 
the play the duke Gonzago and his wife were seen 
conversing, and she declared that she would never 
marry again if her husband died. ‘ Only those women 
marry a second husband who have killed the first,’ 
she said, and at the words Hamlet saw his mother grow 
pale. The play was beginning to have its effect on 
the guilty pair. But what followed was to disturb 
them even more. For in the next scene the duke 
Gonzago was shown asleep in his orchard, and a man 
crept up to him and poured poison into his ear as he 
slept. The guilty king was horrified at what he saw. 
Hamlet turned and explained it to him, saying, ‘ He 
is poisoning him to get his lands for himself. The 
next scene shows how he wins the love of Gonzago’s 
wife.’ At this Claudius was panic-stricken, and seeing 
his own ghastly crime repeated before all the court, 
he could not bear to stay. He started up, and crying 
out, ‘ Give me some light !—away!’ he and the queen 
fled from the room amid the utmost confusion. All the 
courtiers were astounded and asked what had happened 
to cause this strange behaviour, but Hamlet and 
Horatio had seen enough to be sure that the ghost 
_had spoken truly, and that murder had indeed been 
done. Hamlet saw now that it was his duty to revenge 
his father. At that moment a messenger came from 
the queen saying she wished to speak to him, at once 
and privately. 

King Claudius had persuaded Gertrude, the queen, 
to send for Hamlet. He wanted to find out how much 
his stepson knew,.for he thought it might have been 
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an accident that the play had been so like the actual 
deed.. But the scene he had just witnessed had made 
a great impression on him. It had brought his crime 
home to him, and in his distress he had fallen on his 
knees in an attempt at prayer. Hamlet, on his way 
to his mother’s apartment, came upon him in this 
attitude. Nothing could have been easier than to 
carry out his revenge there and then, but weakness 
and indecision prevailed over his resolve and he spared 
the murderer of his father. ‘ It were better to kill him 
when he is drunk, or in anger, or even in his bed,’ 
he thought. ‘I cannot kill him as he is now.’ And 
so he let the opportunity escape, and quietly left the 
room. 

In the meantime the queen, who was waiting for 
her son, had made the cunning old courtier Polonius 
hide behind the curtains in her room so that there 
should be a witness to anything that Hamlet said- 
When the latter entered her room, the queen began 
to reproach him for his conduct. ‘ You have offended 
your father very much,’ she said. Hamlet, thinking 
of his beloved father who was dead, replied angrily, 
‘No, mother, it is you who have offended my father.’ 
‘That is an idle answer,’ replied the queen. ‘It is 
just the answer your question deserved,’ retorted her 
son. He had resolved not to kill his mother, but he 
was determined to make her confess her guilt to him, so 
he seized her by the wrists to make her sit down. 
She was alarmed and cried out, ‘ What, will you 
murder me? Help! Help! ’ At this the old man, 
hidden behind the curtains, also thought Hamlet meant 
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to kill his mother, and being very frightened, instead 
of coming out to help the queen, merely called out like 
her, ‘Help! Help! Help!’ Hamlet thought it was 
the king, and being in no mood to spare his life then, 
ran his sword through the curtains and the body of 
old Polonius as weil, killing him on the spot. The 
prince was not greatly disturbed by his mistake, but 
the queen exclaimed, ‘Oh! what a rash and bloody 
deed is this!’ Hamlet answered, ‘A bloody deed! 
almost as bad, good mother, as kill a king, and marry 
with his brother!’ 

Then in his righteous anger Hamlet upbraided his 
mother for her sin, and did not spare her. He showed 
her how heartless she had been to forget her good dead 
husband so quickly, and to imairy his brother and 
murderer so soon after his death. And he compared 
her first husband with her present one, pointing out 
to her what a just and noble man the first had been, 
and how base and mean was the second. He asked 
her how she could have brought herself to exchange 
one for the other: had some devil possessed her to do 
it? Her deed was one to make the very hearers of 
the story blush for shame. 

At his words, the queen was overcome with shame. 
‘You turn my eyes into my very soul,’ she said. She 
realized how wicked she had been and begged Hamlet 
to stop, but he had still some more to say, and was 
telling her that she must give up living with her 
husband, when, without warning, the ghost of the old 
king appeared once more. The queen did not see it 
and thought her son had gone mad again, but Hamlet 
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saw it; and it spoke to him, telling him to leave his 
mother now, and remember that vengeance had not 
yet been meted out to the murderer. Urging him to 
have compassion on the queen, who seemed to be 
bowed down with grief and remorse, the spirit vanished. 
And Hamlet telling his mother to ask forgiveness of 
heaven, and warning her to live with Claudius no 
more, left her, thinking that she would do as he had © 
told her. 

In the meantime the king had planned to get rid 
of Hamlet, for he realized that he was dangerous, 
and was beginning to be afraid of him. So he resolved 
to send him out of the country. But the prince was 
popular and it was difficult for the king to find a reason 
for sending him away. The killing of Polonius gave 
him just the excuse he wanted, for, he argued with 
himself, ‘ The people will think I am sending Hamlet 
away tosave him from revenge on the part of Polonius’s 
family.’ So the cunning Claudius planned to send 
him to the English court and have him murdered when 
he landed. He pretended to Hamlet that he was 
sending him there on affairs of state, for at this time 
England belonged to Denmark. In reality he sent 
a sealed letter, carried by two courtiers who went with 
the prince, to the King of England ordering him to 
put Hamlet to death as soon as he landed on English 
soil. 

So Hamlet was forced to leave his native land, but 
the king’s wicked design was not to be fulfilled. For, 
knowing his uncle’s character, the prince suspected 
treachery and was on his guard. He pretended to be 
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willing to carry out the royal command, and so set sail 
for England with the two officers whom his uncle had 
appointed to go with him. But soon after they had 
started on their voyage, in the night while his com- 
panions slept, he found and opened the sealed packet 
containing the letter from Claudius to the King of 
England and in it he read the order that he should be 
put to death as soon as he landed. Hamlet soon found 
a way of defeating the king’s murderous scheme. 
_ He skilfully rubbed out his own name from the letter 
and in its place he put the names of the two officers 
who were with him. Then, having his father’s seal 
- with him, he sealed up the letter again with it and put 
it back where he had found it. 

On the next day the ship was pursued by pirates, 
and sailed so slowly that it was overtaken by them. 
Hamlet showed great bravery and boarded the pirate 
ship single-handed, keeping his enemies so busy that 
his own ship was able to escape. 

He himself was left with the pirates, who treated 
_ him with mercy and respect when they learnt that 
_~ he was a prince, hoping to obtain a reward from him 
for their kindness. Accordingly they sailed for the 
land and put him ashore at the nearest port in Denmark. 
Thus he escaped the king’s plot, for he was spared to 
fulfil his destiny. As soon as he landed he wrote a 
letter to his uncle telling him that he was in Denmark 
again, and that he would explain everything when he 
saw him the next day. He said nothing about the 
plot as he had resolved to pretend that he did not 
know of it. 
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In the meantime he had sent a message to Horatio, 
telling his friend all that had befallen him, and 
asking him to come with all speed. When they met, 
Hamlet told his friend his adventures, and also of the 
treachery of the king. As they were making their way 
homeward they saw a strange sight. They met two 
grave diggers digging a new grave. They were told 
that it was for a woman who had just died, and as they , 
stood talking together the funeral party approached. 

They were astonished to see that it consisted of the 
king and queen and other high persons of the court, 
and that the mourners included Laertes, the brother 
of Ophelia. Hamlet and Horatio hid themselves and 
watched unseen as the priest conducted the funeral 
service. They soon noticed that he refused to have the 
whole service as he said he could not perform it. because 
the dead woman had taken her own life. They heard 
Laertes reproach the priest for this, and then as the ° 
queen was scattering flowers over the grave, they heard 
her say, ‘I hoped thou shouldst have been my 
Hamlet’s wife, and that I might have decked thee 
for the wedding, not for burial.’ On hearing ‘this 
Hamlet understood with dismay that the dead woman 
was his dear Ophelia and that she must have killed 
herself. He was stricken with grief and remorse, and 
seeing Laertes jump down into his sister’s grave, he 
rushed out and leapt into the grave beside him. 
Ophelia had been made unhappy by her lover’s strange 
conduct ; and when she heard that her father had been 
killed by him, she was overcome with grief, and lost 
her senses and drowned herself. Laertes thought 
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_ poor Ophelia’s grave. The attendants parted them, 
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and Hamlet, declaring his sorrow, and crying that he 
had loved Ophelia far more than a brother could, went 
away with Horatio. 

The wicked king was still determined to get rid of 
his nephew, and seeing that he had escaped his first 
plot, he now contrived another. He decided to make 
use of Laertes’ anger against the slayer of his father 
Polonius, and knowing that they were both skilful 
fencers he arranged for a match to take place between 
them. Laertes was reputed to be the better fencer, 
and the king persuaded him to use a sharp pointed 
sword (which was forbidden in matches) and to put 
poison on it, so that even a scratch would prove fatal. 
Then a challenge was sent to Hamlet, who, thinking 
that Laertes wanted a friendly match, accepted the 
challenge as a sign of good will. 

This was a crafty plan, for the king saw that ifthe 
prince was killed in this fencing match, his death would 
appear to be accidental and no blame would fall 


on anyone. But as his previous scheme had not 


succeeded, he decided to leave nothing to chance this 
time. So he placed two bowls of wine on a table near 
him at the place Where the fencing match was to take 
place, and in one of these bowls he put a deadly poison, 
planning that he would drink to Hamlet's success 
between the bouts and pass him the poisoned bowl to 
answer the toast. | 

Before the match started Hamlet assured Laertes 
of his friendship, and then the two took up their foils 
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and began. At first the fight went rather in the prince’s 
favour, and when they stopped to rest the king drank 
to his success, but Hamlet would not drink, he said, 
until he had finished another bout. In the second 
bout Laertes warmed to the play and the match 
became very exciting. The king was so eagerly watch- 
ing for the fatal thrust that he took no notice of the 
queen who was sitting beside him. She, being thirsty, 
took up a bowl of wine to drink, and the king did not 
see that she was drinking from the poisoned bowl. At 
that moment Laertes pierced Hamlet’s skin with a 
sudden thrust. Hamlet lost his temper when he 
knew that Laertes was using a sharp-pointed foil, and 
closed with him. In the struggle he seized Laertes’ 
weapon and wounded him with the foil which Laertes 
himself had poisoned. The king cried out to separate 
them. At the same time the queen was seen suddenly | 
to fall, crying out that she had been poisoned. The 
deadly draught of wine had taken effect, and she died 
immediately. 

Hamlet, seeing treachery all around him, ordered 
the attendants to shut the doors that no one should 
escape. ‘Oh! villainy!’ he exclaimed; ‘ Treachery ! 
Seek it out!’ As he uttered these words Laertes fell 
to the ground, poisoned by the wound Hamlet had 
given him, saying, ‘In me is the treachery, Hamlet, 
you too are slain, no medicine in the world can do you 
good—the king, the king’s to blame!’ And thus he 
died, asking forgiveness with his dying breath. 

Then the prince saw the king’s foul plot to kill him 
and, understanding that he had only a few moments 
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of life left in which to carry out his revenge, he turned 
on the king and stabbing him with the poisoned 
weapon, killed him instantly. 

His tragic destiny fulfilled, Hamlet called his faith- 
ful friend Horatio to his side, and begged him to make 
known the true story of his father’s murder and of its 
revenge: Horatio had made a move as if to drink 
the poisoned wine and so accompany his friend in 
death, but when Hamlet begged him, he promised 
to live on and tell to the world the full story of the 
tragedy. 

Hamlet had just enough life left in him to hear 
Horatio’s promise: then, whispering the words ‘ the 
rest is silence!’ he sank down dead. Such was the 
end of the brave and noble Prince of Denmark. - He 
was mourned as one who would have made a splendid 
king; and he was carried to his burial with soldiers’ 
music, and a people’s mourning. 
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For many years, Leontes, the just and noble king of 
Sicily, had lived happily with his wife Queen Hermione, 
who was as famous for her goodness as for her great 
beauty. Now Leontes had possessed many friends 
in the days before his marriage, and in spite of his 
married happiness he had not forgotten them. The 
chief of these was Polixenes, King of Bohemia, who 
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had been the friend and companion of his boyhood. 
When their fathers had died these two had become 
kings, each in his own country, and they had not 
seen each other for many years, though they had 
kept up their friendship by sending letters and presents. 
Leontes had often invited his friend to come and see 
him in Sicily, as he wanted to enjoy his company again 
and present him to Queen Hermione. After some 
time, Polixenes was able to accept his friend’s invita- 
tion; and he came on a visit to Sicily—a visit which 
was destined to have tragic and far-reaching results. 

For some time the visit brought pleasure to them 
all. For the queen felt the same liking as her husband 
for Polixenes, and showed her pleasure in his friend’s 
company. When the two men talked over old times, 
and recalled the events and adventures of their boy- 
hood, the queen joined in their talk and laughter. 
When at last Polixenes proposed to take his leave, 
Leontes begged him to stay a little longer. At first 
he kept refusing, saying that it was time he attended 
to affairs of state at home. But when at her husband’s 
desire, Hermione joined in his entreaties to her guest 
to stay with them a little longer, he yielded to her in 
the end, and put off the date of his departure. 

But when Leontes saw Polixenes yielding to his wife’s 
entreaties, although he had not yielded to his own, 
he began to feel displeased. Polixenes, he thought, 
was becoming too attentive to his wife. And when 
he noticed that they were often together, and enjoyed 
one another’s company, he was filled with jealousy. 
And, as is the way with jealous husbands, he kept 
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watching for signs that his wife loved Polixenes more 
than she loved him, her husband. Hermione, because 
of her own loving and loyal nature, did not notice 
her husband’s growing jealousy, and made no 
effort to hide her own friendship for her husband’s 
friend. 

But at last Leontes’ jealousy quite overcame his 
better nature. His love for his wife and his liking for 
his friend quickly turned to rage and hatred. He sent 
_ for the most devoted of his nobles, by name Camillo, 
declared to him that his wife had transferred her love 
from himself to Polixenes, and ordered him to make 
away with Polixenes by poisoning him. Camillo 
did his best to convince the king that his suspicion 
was false, but in vain. So at last he said that he would 
carry out his orders. But his nature was too kind to 
allow him to commit such a crime. Rather than face 
the king’s anger at his disobedience he decided to 
leave the kingdom. He secretly told Polixenes of the 
intended murder, and urged him to leave for Bohemia 
immediately ; asking, at the same time, if Polixenes 
_ would take him into his service, as Leontes would very 
likely kill him if he remained. Having made quick 
and secret preparations Polixenes. and Camillo set 
sail from Sicily. They reached Bohemia safely, and 
there Camillo lived in the Bohemian court, and became 
a trusted friend and adviser of the king. 

The sudden flight of Polixenes with Camillo only 
enraged Leontes the more. He took it as a sign that 
Polixenes was guilty; and, since Camillo had gone 
with him, he supposed that he had been helping 
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Polixenes the whole time. He went straight to the 
queen, and accused her of having been secretly in love 
with Polixenes. Hermione, who was at play with her 
little son Mamillius, thought at first her husband spoke 
in jest. But when she saw from his manner that he 
was in earnest, she protested again and again that she 
was innocent. The king, however, would not listen 
to her, but took her little son from her, and sent his. 
innocent wife to prison, allowing only one or two of 
the ladies of the court to attend her there. But the 
little boy Mamillius pined for his mother piteously. 
For he loved her dearly, and could not bear to leave 
her or to know that she was unhappy and in prison. 
He grew thin and weak, and slept badly, and lost his 
boyish spirits. 

Few, however, if any, besides the king himself, 
believed that Hermione was guilty, for her goodness 
and love of her husband were well known. Several 
of the nobles went to the king and tried to persuade 
him that she was innocent. He would not listen. 
But it was a custom in ancient times for kings to 
consult the goddess who lived at Delphi in Greece 
on matters of great importance about which they | 
were in doubt. To this temple at Delphi, then, | 
Leontes sent two of his officers, to ask whether | 
Hermione was guilty or innocent. The nobles approved 
of this. 

Meanwhile, after Hermione had been in prison a 
short while, she had a little daughter. The baby was 
a joy and comfort to her in her sorrow, and the care 
of it helped her to bear her imprisonment cheerfully. 
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But her happiness in the baby did not last long. For 
one day one of Hermione’s dearest friends, a lady: 
named Paulina, came and said to the queen’s attendant, 
‘If the queen dare trust me with her lhttle babe I'll 
show it to the king, and I will plead on her behalf; 
for it may be that the sight of his little child will soften 
his anger.’ Hermione consented, and Paulina, carry- 
ing the baby in her arms, boldly entered the king's 
presence, and laid the child at its father’s feet. In 
spite of the king’s anger she bravely reproached him 
for his cruelty to his wife, who was entirely innocent. 
But Leontes, refusing to accept the baby as his, drove 
Paulina from his presence. Amongst the lords who 
were in attendance on him at the time was Paulina’s 
husband Antigonus. When Paulina went out, the 
king turned to Antigonus and accused him of persuad- 
ing his wife to bring the baby before him. And then he 
ordered that the baby should be killed straightway, — 
but Antigonus protested, and said he was willing to 
obey any order but this. So Leontes ordered him, on 
pain of death to himself and Paulina if he disobeyed, to 
carry the babe out to sea, and leave it on some deserted 
land to die. Antigonus promised to carry out this 
order, and took the child away. 

Soon after news came that the two-messengers sent 
to Delphi to consult the goddess were returning with 
the reply. But Leontes without waiting for their 
return, decided to bring the queen to public trial before 
the nobles of his court. The queen was then publicly 
accused of joining with Polixenes against the king, and 
of aiding Camillo and Polixenes to escape by night from 
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Sicily. In reply to this charge the queen declared that 


_ both Polixenes and Camillo were entirely guiltless, and 


that though she was as innocent of any thought of 
wrong as they were, she was ready to suffer the penalty 
of death. She cared no longer for life since she had 
lost her children and her husband's love. But she was 
willing, she said, to accept the answer of the oracle 
at Delphi. At this moment the messengers from 
Delphi arrived in court bringing a sealed packet con- 
taining thereply. ‘ Break the seal,’ said the king, ‘and 


~ read.’ 


This was what he heard: ‘ Hermione is innocent ; 
Polixenes blameless ; Camillo a true subject ; Leontes 
a jealous tyrant; his innocent babe truly his own; 
and the king shall be without an heir if that which is 
lost be not found.’ At the proclamation of innocence 
of all the accused, the whole court felt a sudden thrill 
of relief. Only the king would not believe the oracle. 
It was, he said, a falsehood invented by the queen’s 
friends, and he gave orders for the trial to goon. But 
even as he gave the order a man hurriedly entered with 
bad news. ‘ Your son Mamiillius,’ he said, ‘ out of 
grief and shame at the trial of his mother, is gone.’ 
‘Gone! What do you mean?’ said the king. ‘Is 
dead,’ replied the.messenger. 

At this sad news Hermione could bear up no longer. 
She fell fainting to the ground. ‘ This news,’ said 
Paulina, ‘ will be fatal to the queen.’ ‘Carry her 
away,’ replied Leontes, ‘her feelings have overcome 
her ; she will recover.’ But at last he began to wonder 
whether he had not been wrong in condemning his 
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wife after all; for he felt a sudden grief at the news 
of his son’s death, and when he saw how the same grief 
had struck Hermione, pity for her came over him. 
‘ Care for her tenderly,’ he said, as they bore her away, 
‘ bring her back to health again.’ But in a little while 
Paulina came back and told the king that Hermione 
was dead. As she brought the sad news her anger 
against the king moved her to speak her feelings 
openly. He had, she declared, falsely accused 
Polixenes, ordered his faithful Camillo to commit crime, 
caused the death of his son Mamillius, and exposed 
to death his own little daughter. But none of these 
crimes was so terrible as his crime against the queen, 
his own innocent loyal wife, who had at last died of 
his cruelty towards her. In her great indignation 
Paulina said she cared not how the king punished her 
for her outspokenness. 

But by this time Leontes had no thought of punish- 
ing Paulina or anyone. His one desire was to make 
up for all the wrong he had done. ‘ All you have said 
about me,’ he exclaimed when Paulina had finished, 
‘all you have said against me I well deserve.’ At 
last he believed that the oracle had spoken truly. And 
he recalled to mind the words with which it ended, 
‘the king shall live without an heir, if that which is 
lost be not found.’ Now that Mamillius was dead, 
he had no heir. And he was ready to give even his 
kingdom to get his little daughter back again. And 
from this day forth for many years Leontes, stricken 
with remorse, gave himself up to sorrow and repent- 
ance. 
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While the trial had been going on, Antigonus, obey- 
ing his order, had carried away to sea the king’s infant 
daughter. The ship in which he sailed came to land 
on a lonely shore which was part of the kingdom of: 
Bohemia. The captain let down a boat for Antigonus 
to take the child to shore. ‘ Make haste,’ he said, 
“for a bad storm is coming, and do not go far inland, 
for there are many wild beasts along this coast.’ 
Antigonus took the baby a little way from the shore, 
and there laid it down in the open, in its rich royal 
dress, and by its side he laid a bundle of clothes and 
royal jewels. To its mantle he fixed a paper bearing 
in clear letters the name ‘ Perdita’” and a few words 
telling of the high birth of the child. This he did in 
the hope that someone might see the child and save 
it from death and be able with the price of the jewels 
to bring it up suitably. 

But on his way back to the shore, Antigonus was 
attacked and killed by a bear, and the ship in which 
he came was wrecked and her crew drowned in a great 
storm. 

Thus King Leontes, by his own mad fit of jealousy, 
had lost a good friend and a faithful counsellor, and 
was left mourning the deaths of his daughter, his son, 
and his wife. And he mourned them in sorrow and 
repentance for sixteen years. 

But, as it happened, the little baby left on the lonely 
coast did not die. The place was inhabited and the 
child had not been there very long before an old 
shepherd and a half-witted youth passed that way. 
The youth had been wandering near the shore before 
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he met the shepherd, and he told the shepherd how 
he had just seen a man killed by a bear, and a ship 
wrecked in the storm close to the shore. As they were 
talking the shepherd suddenly caught sight of a white 
object lying beside some bushes. Great was _ his 
surprise when he saw it was a little baby richly dressed, 
which must, he supposed, have been purposely left 
there by its parents. But who could they be ? Nobody 
at all rich lived in that part of the country: the child 
must have been brought there by someone from the 
ship, probably by the man whom the bear had killed. 
The shepherd was a kind old man, and he lifted the 
baby tenderly, meaning to take it to his cottage, when 
his eyes fell upon a bundle lying close to the child. 
The youth opened it for him and disclosed the jewels. 
‘ This,’ thought the shepherd ‘ is a great piece of luck. 
There is enough gold and silver here to make me a rich 
man.’ He carried home the bundle, and gave the 
baby to his wife, who nursed it tenderly. So Perdita, 
as they called her, was brought up by the shepherd as 
his own child. With the gold and jewels he was able 
to buy herds of sheep, and he became a wealthy man; 
so that Perdita never lacked anything. But of the 
source of all his wealth he told no one, for he was afraid 
that someone might come in search of the child, and 
claim the jewels. 

For sixteen years Perdita lived in the shepherd’s 
cottage, and grew into a beautiful maiden. . And for 
sixteen years King Leontes lived without wife or 
children in sorrow for the past. Then events happened 
that brought a change into his life. Polixenes, King 
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of Bohemia, now had an only son, named Florizel. 
One day as this prince was out hunting in a distant 
corner of the kingdom, he passed by chance near the 
hut of the old shepherd and saw the lovely Perdita. 
She was, as he thought, only a shepherd’s daughter. 
But such was her beauty and her queenly manner that 
he fell in love with her, and went to visit her in the 
shepherd’s cottage. He kept his visits secret from his 
father, for he feared the king’s anger if the matter 
came to light. But King Polixenes found out this 
secret; for he had noticed that his son was often 
neglecting his duties at court, and he had set his servants 
to find out the reason. They reported that the prince 
was accustomed to visit the shepherd, but calling 
himself Doricles and pretending to be a private 
gentleman. 

On this Polixenes called his faithful counsellor 
Camillo, whom he ordered to go along with him to the 
shepherd’s home, that they might discover the prince's 
doings for themselves. They chose for the time of 
their visit the day of the sheep-shearing festival, a 
day of merrymaking and dancing; for on that day 
it was usual for people from a distance to come 
to the festival. Disguising themselves carefully, 
Polixenes and Camillo went unattended as ordinary 
visitors. 

Meantime the shepherd and his friends had made 
great preparations for the yearly festival. They had 
provided food in plenty for the guests, and all sorts 
of presents, and the girls of the place had gathered 
flowers for garlands. Polixenes and Camillo arrived 
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while the festival was being celebrated. As they 
approached they saw the prince and the shepherd’s 
daughter—as they supposed her to be—sitting a little 
apart from the rest, talking. The old shepherd gave 
the visitors a hearty welcome, and reproached Perdita 
for not doing her duty as hostess, for his wife, who used 
to play hostess at the festival, was dead. Perdita 
obediently came forward and presented the two 
strangers with flowers and garlands. They talked 
with her and listened to her conversation with the 
Prince Florizel, and from her looks and speech and 
manner she seemed to them to be no ordinary peasant 
girl. ‘ All that she says and does seems to be something 
greater than herself: too noble for her place,’ said 
Polixenes. While Florizel joined in the shepherd’s 
dance with Perdita, Polixenes asked the shepherd who 
it was that was dancing with his daughter. ‘ They 
call him Doricles,’ replied the old man ; ‘ he says he is 
a gentleman of means, and I think he is. He is in 
love with my daughter. That toa, it is easy to see, 
is true. But if she marries him she’ll bring him more 
than he dreams of.’ When he said this the shepherd 
was thinking of the jewels, some of which he had set 
aside as Perdita’s marriage dowry. 

As Florizel and Perdita were standing near them, 
Polixenes spoke to Florizel, and asked him why on 
such a day he had no gifts ready for his love. For 
he had noticed that Florizel had bought nothing of 
the pedlars that came to sell at the festival. Florizel, 
not recognizing his own father, said that the only gift 
she cared for lay in his heart. Then turning to Perdita 
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he took her hand in his, and declared before this old 
stranger that he had vowed to marry Perdita and none 
other. Perdita placed her hand in his as a sign that 
she accepted him. ‘Do you be witness,’ he said, 
turning to the old stranger, ‘of this our compact.’ 
“I am witness rather,of your divorce, young sir,’ 
exclaimed his father, suddenly revealing himself. 
And he abused his son angrily for daring to promise 
marriage to a girl of such low birth as Perdita, a mere 
shepherd’s child. He declared that they should never 
see each other again, and saying that if they disobeyed 
him, he would put her and the old shepherd, her father, 
to death, and disinherit his son also, he left them 
angrily. 

But Camillo stayed in the hope of advising Florizel 
to give up his resolve, and not to anger his father more. 
But his heart softened towards Perdita, when he saw 
how gently she spoke and acted. ‘ When the king 
was angry,’ she said, ‘ I was not much afraid, for once 
or twice I was about to speak, and tell him plaimly, 
the selfsame sun that shines upon his court, shines also 
on our cottage.’ ‘ But,’ she said to Florizel, ‘ take 
care of yourself. I’ll queen it no longer, but milk my 
ewes and weep.’ And when Florizel declared he would 
give up his claims to the throne rather than give her up, 
and turned to Camillo for advice, the old counsellor 
began to think how he could help them. 

Now Florizel had a small ship not far off, but not 
furnished for a long voyage. But he said he was ready 
to take Perdita with him and escape in it rather than 
remain in the country without her, and she loved him 
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so much that she readily agreed to go with him. When 
Camillo heard this, a way of helping both the lovers 
and himself came into his mind. For he had long 
wished to return to Sicily, his old home, and to see 
again his old master, King Leontes. For Leontes, as he 
knew, had for many years repented of his past wrong, 
and would be likely to welcome his old counsellor back. 
So he asked Florizel where he meant to‘ go in his ship 
with Perdita, saying: ‘ If you will trust to my friend- 
ship and advice, you will let me be your guide.. The 
ship should direct its course to Sicily; for the King 
of Sicily, Leontes, is an old friend of Polixenes, your 
father, and for many years I was in his service, and 
know him well. He is likely to receive you very 
kindly, and may be able to gain for you your father’s 
pardon and consent to your marriage. At any rate 
this is better than trusting to chance to take you where 
it will.’ Florizel was glad to have the old counsellor’s 
help and advice, and agreed to his plan. So they made 
quick preparations to embark on the ship and escape 
to Sicily. But the old shepherd came behind and 
embarked with them. He had with him Perdita’s 
jewels that he had saved, and he meant to carry them 
secretly with him and show them, as Perdita’s dowry, 
to the king in Sicily. So they took the old man with 
them. 

After a good voyage the little party landed in Sicily, 
and sent word to King Leontes of their arrival. Though 
he was surprised that the Prince of Bohemia should 
pay him a visit, without sending beforehand any letter 
from the king his father, Leontes received him kindly. 
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Florizel made up a story to explain why he had no 
followers with him. He was on his way back home 
from Libya, he said, where he had lately married, 
and had been told by his father to call at Sicily on his 
return voyage and give his greetings to his old ftiend 
Leontes. The rest of his ship, he said, he had sent 
ahead to Bohemia to give an account of his marriage 
and report his safety. 

While the prince was thus conversing with King 
_Leontes, a messenger entered to say that King 
Polixenes had himself arrived in Sicily, in search of 
his son who had escaped from Bohemia with a 
shepherd’s daughter. At this news Florizel’s hopes 
suddenly turned to despair. Camillo, he thought, 
must have betrayed him. Indeed he learnt from the 
messenger that Camillo was already with his father, 
and that they had been seen questioning and threaten- 
ing the poor old shepherd, who stood trembling before 
them. Florizel had to confess to Leontes that Perdita 
was not his wife, and that the story he had made up 
was all false. Leontes made ready to go at once and 
greet Polixenes in person. 

But Florizel’s fears proved needless after all. It 
was true that Polixenes, his father, had sailed from. 
Bohemia in pursuit of him. For when he discovered 
that Camillo and his son had set sail suddenly from 
his kingdom, he remembered that Camillo had long 
wished to visit his old country again. So he guessed 
that they would make for Sicily. He quickly took 
ship and followed them. But when he arrived he 
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was surprised to find Camillo himself and the old 
shepherd awaiting him. 

At first Polixenes was very angry with them as he 
supposed they had urged his son to disobey him, and 
aided him to escape with the peasant girl. 

But the good news which they had for him soon 
changed his anger into joy. Camillo, during the 
voyage, had closely questioned the shepherd about 
Perdita, and had heard from him how she had been 
found near the shore many years ago. When Camillo 
was shown the jewels and heard the shepherd's story, 
he began to suspect that Perdita was of high birth. 
And when afterwards he reckoned that it was not long 
aiter Antigonus had sailed from Sicily that the shepherd 
had found her, and he saw her likeness to Hermione, 
he had no doubt who she really was. She was no low- 
born shepherd girl after all, but the daughter of Queen 
Hermione, whom ali had given up for dead. This 
was the news that Camillo and the old shepherd brought 
to King Polixenes. The lovely Perdita, whom his 
son wanted to marry, was the daughter of his old 
friend, the King of Sicily. 

All doubts ‘that King Leontes might have had were 
soon removed. For with him the shepherd had 
braught the very mantle of Queen Hermione herself, 
and the king recognized the royal jewels. Also the 
naine ‘ Perdita’ and the letter pinned with it on the 
baby’s. mantle were in the handwriting of the dead 
Antigonus. When Florizel had first come before him, 
bringing Perdita, Leontes had wondered at her likeness 
to his long-lost queen. Now when he knew that 
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she was his queen’s child indeed, he was overjoyed at 
recovering her. The words of the Delphic oracle came 
back to him, ‘ The king shall live without an heir, if 
that which is lost be not found.’ His daughter was 
found, and he welcomed as his son-in-law .and heir 
Florizel, Prince of Bohemia, son of the old friend he 
had wronged so many years ago. 

But a still more wonderful event was to follow. ‘As 
Leontes gazed at his new-found daughter, her likeness 
to Hermione moved him deeply. ‘Oh, thy mother! 
thy mother!’ he kept exclaiming as he looked at her. 
Then Paulina told the king of a statue which a skilful 
artist had made of Queen Hermione. It was, she said, 
a wonderful work, for it resembled her exactly. As 
the king much desired to see it, Paulina led them to her . 
house where, she said, the statue was, for the king 
longed to see this likeness of his wife, and show Perdita 
what her mother had been like. 

‘When Paulina drew back the curtains that stood 
before the statue, Leontes was struck dumb. It was 
so like Hermione that he almost thought he was looking 
at Hermione herself. ‘Only,’ he said, ‘ Hermione 
was not so wrinkled, not so aged, as this seems.’ 
‘That,’ replied Paulina, ‘only shows the artist’s 
skill, for he has made her look sixteen years older than 
she was when you last saw her.’ As the king stood 
gazing, he almost thought the statue was alive. But 
Paulina hastily drew the curtains across it.» Jest” 
as she said, ‘ you think it moves.’ ‘ Ah,’ said Leontes, 
‘if only it had life and movement! Oh! that she 
could come back to life again!’ ‘You must stdp 
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gazing on her, and be prepared for something that may 
amaze you more,’ said Paulina. ‘I can make the 
statue move indeed, and descend, and take you by the 
hand. But perhaps you'll think I do this by some 
‘kind of witchcraft.’ The king replied: ‘ What you can 
make her do, I am content to look on: what to speak, 
I am content to hear. For ’tis as easy to make her 
speak, as move.’ Then the sound of music was heard 
and, at Paulina’s order, Hermione—for it was indeed 
the queen herself—came down from the pedestal and 
embraced her husband. 

When he felt her arms around him, Leontes realized 
at last that it was no statue, but Hermione herself 
who had come back to him; and husband and wife 
clasped one another in a long embrace. 

Hermione had been separated from her husband for 
sixteen years, for she had recovered after she was 
carried fainting from the scene of her trial, and Paulina 
had falsely reported her to be dead. For the queen 
could not forgive the king for his inhuman cruelty 
to their little daughter, although she was ready to 
forgive him for everything else. So she had lived 
in hiding with Paulina, as she could not bring herself 
to return to Leontes until, according to the oracle, 
the lost child had been found. But when this came 
to pass, and she saw that her daughter was still alive, 
she had consented to go back to her husband; and 
Paulina had thought of this way of restoring her to 
him. King Polixenes joined heartily in the universal 
joy and thanksgiving. Once more he and Leontes 
were friends as they had been of old, and before long 
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the families were united by a still stronger bond, 
for the wedding of Perdita and Florizel was soon 
celebrated amid great rejoicings, and Polixenes left 
Sicily for Bohemia happy in the knowledge that 
Leontes and Hermione had also found happiness 
again. 


EXERCISES 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


1. Memorize these sentences and write others of your 
own in which the words in italics occur :-— 
(a) He lived beyond his’ means in ogder to keep up his 
estate. 
(b) These visitors knew how to make a fine show. 
(c) He might win her hand in marriage. 
(d) Shylock nursed a grudge against Antonio. 
(e) I'll be friends with you all the same. 
(f) Bassanio had now the means of paying court to Portia. 
(g) Our love is at an end. 
(hk) Something happened to cast a cloud over their 
happiness. 
(*) To her pleading Shylock turned a deaf ear. 
2. Put into direct speech :— 
Antonio said that he had no money to spare at the 
moment. All his ships were at sea, and he would have 
plenty of money when they came back. 


3. Give an account of the trial scene (a) in your own 
words and (2) as Shylock would have described it to himself. 

4. Say what qualities you admire most in Portia and 
explain why. 


MACBETH 


x. Memorize these sentences and write others of your 
own in which the words in italics occur :— 

(a) Do not let slip so good an opportunity. 

(b) She could not bring herself to kill him. 

(c) His cries keep ringing in my ears. 
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(dz) The criminal managed to escape punishment 

(e) I have not enough money to lend any to you. 

(f) For some time neither could get a blow home. 

(g) Every time I learn these exercises, I forget them 
afterwards. 


2. Explain how each of the prophecies about Banquo 
was fulfilled. 


3. Write an imaginary description of a witch. 


4. Put the account of the events at the banquet given 
in honour of Banquo into the form of a conversation between 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 


5. Put the words of the witches, in which they prophe- 
sied to Macbeth on both occasions, into indirect speech. 


AS- YOU LIKE IP 


1. Memorize these sentences and make up others of 
your own in which the words in italics occur :— 
(z) They learnt to make light of their hardships. 


(b) Because he was like his father, Oliver hated him all 
the more. 


(c) Do not let him off lightly, as I want to get rid of him. 


(d) Celia could not bear the thought of losing Rosalind so 
suddenly. 


(e) Your success has turned out 1ll, not well for you. 
(f) I shall be back presently, 

(g) He took his daughter for a shepherd boy. 

(h 


) 
) He was too kind to let his brother die, and too brave to 
run away from the lioness. 


(i) Believe me, I can make your Rosalind appear. 


2. Write an imaginary description of the shepherd’s 
cottage in which Rosalind and Celia lived. 
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3. Make up a dialogue between the two. dukes after 
their reconciliation. 

4. Make up six questions on the play for a fellow-pupil 
to answer. Write the answers to them yourself. 

5. Learn to pronounce the following :— 

Ganymede (‘Gan’ as in ‘began’ and ‘mede’ to rhyme 
with ‘ feed ’). 

Altena (Al-1-é-na). 


KING LEAR 


1. Memorize these sentences and make up other sen- 
tences of your own in which the words in itahcs occur :— 


(a) Kent’s plain speaking brought the king’s wrath upon 
his head. 
(0) What she feared soon came true. 
(c) They took little notice of his orders. 
(2) ‘ Why, for taking the part of one that’s out of favour.’ 
(e) The jester tried to prevent him taking his ill treat- 
ment too much to heart. 
({) Her father burst out in anger. 
2. Explain in your own words how, with reference to 


the story of King Lear, ‘ In actual life, virtue is not always 
rewarded nor wickedness punished.’ 


3. Tell all the good things that Kent did for King 
Lear and the miseries he suffered on that account. 


4. Learn to pronounce the following :— 

Albany (‘ Al’ is long as in ‘ wall’). 

Burgundy (Bur-gun-dy. The ‘ gun’ is short like ‘ fun’). 
Casus (The ‘C’ is hard. Pronounce Ki-us). 

5. Put Goneril’s answer to her father about her love for 


him into direct. speech, and Regan’s and Cordelia’s into 
indirect speech. 


EXERCISES I3I 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


1. Memorize these sentences and make up others of 
your own in which the words in italics occur :— 


‘ (a) The thief took a fancy to my gold ring, and made off 
: with it. 
e (6) Your industry has made a great impression upon me. 
4 (c) She ended her visit, and took leave of her host. 
. (@) I am afraid it is little use your trying to persuade me 
E to help you. 

e) I saw to my dismay a large lion about to spring upon 

- . Ay 2 § pring up 

a me. 
¥ | 
iT: 2. Write an imaginary report by Sir Andrew of his part 
in the story. 


3. Make upa conversation between Sebastian and Viola 
about their adventures after the shipwreck. 


ey eA i oe 


THE TEMPEST 


1. Memorize the following sentences and make up others 
of your own in which the words in italics occur :— 


(a) They would not cavry out her wicked orders. 
(b) The good Prospero had set free these spirits. 

(c) He had plotted to get rid of his brother. 

(d) At sight of Ferdinand. 

(e) Miranda was struck with wonder. 

(f) He made light of the young man before his daughter. 
(g) Prospero listened glad at heart. 

(i) I can now make up for it fully. 

(i) . entrust to your keeping my daughter. 
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(7) Some of the nobles did their best to comfort him. 
(k) The faithful Ariel had seen to their safety. 


2. Turh into indirect speech the speeches of Miranda 
and Prospero. 


3. Make Alonso tell his queen at Naples all that befell 
him from the time the storm overtook the ship at sea to 
his return to Naples. 


4. Describe the wonderful powers that Ariel possessed. 


HAMLET 


1. Memorize these sentences and make up others of 
your own in which the words in italics occur :— 


(a) Tam more puzzled than ever by your strange behaviour.# 


(0) It is not so much hard work as fear of failing in the 
examination that worries me. 


(c) I do not know how ?#o deal with this difficult question. 


(d@) You have never made any return for all. his kindness 
to you. 


(e) The bough was too weak to bear his weight. 
(f) I exchanged my pen for his. 


2. Put suitable questions to the following answers :— 


(a) Because her father was killed by Hamlet. 
(6) In order to make certain of killing Hamlet. 


(c) That he might test whether the king had actually 
murdered his father. 


(d) By opening the sealed letter while his companions 
slept. 
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(¢) Because they hoped to be rewarded for treating the 
Prince of Denmark well. 


3. Write a letter as from Hamlet to Horatio telling of 
his escape from the king’s plot against his life. 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


1. Memorize the following sentences, making up others 
of your own in which the words in italics occur :-— 

(a) The two men talked over old times. 

(b) He put off the date of his departure. 

(c) He ordered Camillo to make away with Polixenes. 

(d) Antigonus promised to carry out this order. 

(ec) Hermione could bear up no longer. 


(f) His one desire was to make up for all the wrong he 
had done. 


(g) He feared the king’s anger if the matter came to light. 
(h) She is too noble for her place. 
(1) They sent word to King Leontes of their arrival. 


2. Briefly tell in your own words how Leontes’ lost 
daughter was found at last. 


3. Imagine that Hermione tells her story to Leontes 
from when she fainted at the court up to her meeting him 
at the house of Paulina, and narrate the story. 


4. Explain how Perdita—the seeming shepherd girl— 
was recognized as Hermione’s daughter. 

5. Learn how to pronounce the following :— 

Hermione (Her-mi-on-y). The ‘i’ is pronounced as in 
pbite’ 

Leontes (Le-6n-tés. The ‘ Le’ as in ‘ lazy’). 

Polixenes (Pol-ix-en-és). 
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A FEW FURTHER GENERAL QUESTIONS 
FOR EXAMINATION 


1. Which one of Shakespeare’s heroines do you most 
admire in these stories? State your reasons and give a 
sketch of her character. 


2. Jealousy is said to be more cruel than death. How is 
this illustrated by Shakespeare and in which of the stories ? 


3. Explain and give the context of the following, stating 
in which of the stories they occur :-— 


(a) ‘ The king shall be without an héir if that which is 
lost be not found.’ 


(0) ‘ Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 
Not so happy, yet much happier .’ 


(c) ‘ All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand.’ 


(d) ‘A bloody deed! Almost as bad . . . as killa 
king and marry with his brother.’ 


(e) ‘O wise young judge, how I do honour thee.’ 
(f) ‘Invest me in my motley, give me leave to speak 
my mind.’ 


4. What is the importance of the knocking at the castle 
gate in Macbeth ? 


5. How often and upon what occasions do ghosts appear 
in the stories ? 

6. Write short notes on the following :— 

(2) Poor dappled fools. 

(b) The Thane of Fife. 

(c) Forest of Arden. 


(d) Illyria. 
(e) Birnam Wood. 
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7. What do you know of the following :— 
Ariel, Cesario, Caliban, ‘ Fiend of Scotland’, Jaques, 
Malcolm and Ganymede. 


8. Relate the story of the three caskets in The Merchant 
of Venice. 


g. For what reasons, and in what way. did King Lear 
divide his kingdom ? What was the result ¢ 


io. Sketch the characters of the following :~- 
Lady Macbeth, Hamlet, Shylock and Prospero 


